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Dedication 


In humility we offer this dedication to 
Swami Sivananda Saraswati, who initiated 
Swami Satyananda Saraswati into the secrets of yoga. 


Dedication 


To our guru Sri Swami Satyananda Saraswati 
who continues to inspire and guide us 
on our yogic and spiritual journey. 
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Preface: 
The 2nd Chapter of Yoga 


ri Swami Satyananda Saraswati established the Bihar 

School of Yoga in 1963, in order to fulfil the mandate of 
his guru, Swami Sivananda Saraswati. The mandate Swami 
Satyananda received was to propagate the science of yoga 
and take yoga from “shore to shore and door to door”. In 
the days of Swami Sivananda, yoga was far from the globally 
recognized and accepted word it is today. Yoga was considered 
a spiritual practice reserved for sannyasins and renuniciates 
who had renounced society and were seeking enlightenment. 
It was not seen as something that could be incorporated into 
society and practised by the general public. 

When the Bihar School of Yoga was established, the philo- 
sophy, practices, applications and lifestyle of yoga as practical 
and scientific systems were unknown, even in Indian society. 
From the beginning, yoga training and propagation by the 
Bihar School of Yoga took the form of intensive residential 
programs, in which yoga was taught as a way to qualitatively 
enhance physical health, mental peace, emotional harmony. A 
sequence of progression in yoga was defined fifty years ago by 
Swami Satyananda, by giving systematic training first in hatha 
yoga, raja yoga, and kriya yoga, as bahiranga yoga, external 
yoga. Simultaneously, training in antaranga, internal, aspect of 
karma yoga, bhakti and jnana yoga was provided through the 
lifestyle and inspiration of the ashram environment. A holistic 
or integral yoga system developed in which the yoga aspirant 
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could awaken and integrate the faculties of head, heart and 
hands. The different angas, limbs, of yoga become the means 
of attaining this personal harmony and integrated expression. 

In the early 1940s, the subject of yoga was propagated 
across the world by teachers and masters of different 
traditions, introducing the idea that through the practice of 
yoga one could explore the body, mind, emotions, and have 
a glimpse into one’s spiritual nature. The first-generation 
teachers focused on bringing the knowledge of yoga to 
human society according to the need of the society at that 
time. In the 1960s, yoga was seen as a physical culture. In 
the 1970s, it was seen as a way to overcome stress, anxiety, 
tension and to improve the physical and mental functions. 
In the 1980s, research into the various possibilities and 
potentials of yoga to assist and promote physical and mental 
health took the forefront. By the1990s, a rapid increase in 
the popularity of the practice of asana was evident across 
the globe. The asana component of yoga had been accepted 
worldwide and other components of yoga were relegated 
to the background and largely ignored by the mainstream 
practitioners and majority of yoga teachers. Today, 28 million 
people are practising yoga in the United States alone and 
statistics estimate 300 million practitioners worldwide. 

In 2013, the World Yoga Convention was conducted in 
Munger to celebrate the Golden Jubilee of the Bihar School 
of Yoga. Over 50,000 yoga practitioners, teachers, students 
and aspirants participated in this historic event either in 
person or through the internet. The Convention was a 
milestone that marked the completion of fifty years of yoga 
propagation. The mandate of taking yoga from shore to 
shore and door to door was fulfilled. Over a fifty-year period, 
with the help of yoga aspirants and well-wishers all over the 
world, a yogic renaissance had taken place. The chapter 
of yoga propagation was complete and when one chapter 
closed, the next chapter opened. 

Thus the World Yoga Convention also heralded the 
beginning of the second chapter of the Bihar School of Yoga. 
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The hallmark of this second chapter is a new vision of yoga 
not as a practice but as a vidya, a wisdom to be understood, 
imbibed and expressed in life. This understanding of the 
fundamental need for integral development was the vision of 
Swami Satyananda, which he imparted and taught through 
the concept of the yoga chakra, or the wheel of yoga. 

The second chapter of the Bihar School of Yoga and the 
teachings which are being presented are not concerned with 
propagation of the practices of yoga. Isolated practices of 
yoga do not bring about the qualitative change and spiritual 
evolution intended and envisaged by the seers. The transcen- 
dence of the negative and restricting conditions and the real 
evolution and growth of the personality takes place only when 
the vidya of yoga is comprehended, absorbed and realized. 

The profundity of yogic understanding must increase 
and the depths of yoga must be fathomed, if the vidya is 
to be realized and maintained for future generations. The 
experience and wisdom of accomplished yogis and spiritual 
scientists is recorded in the scriptural and classical texts 
detailing each anga of yoga. The second chapter teachings 
are a progressive effort to discern and elucidate the 
experiences and realizations of the ancient seers, within the 
blueprint of the yoga chakra. 

For individual aspirants, the challenge of the second 
chapter is to deepen the understanding and experience of 
yoga. Practice is merely an introduction to yoga, which is 
limited by personal motivation and constraints. The yoga 
vidya dimension is accessed only when one moves from 
practice to sadhana and makes a sincere effort to experience 
the aims defined by the different angas of yoga. Until that 
sincerity awakens, the commitment to adhere to the system 
and the vidya of yoga is lacking. With sincerity, seriousness 
and commitment, each aspirant has to accept responsibility 
for their own development and betterment in life. 

Ultimately, yoga is a lifestyle. It is not a practice. For, once 
the yogic principles are imbibed and become part of life, the 
attitudes, perceptions, interactions, the mind, actions and 
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behaviours will improve. To meet the challenge of the second 
chapter, the expressive and the behavioural components of 
yoga, the antaranga and the bahiranga aspects, have to come 
together. When head, heart and hands unite, an ordinary 
moment can become divine. An ordinary life can become a 
divine life. 
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To Live a Yogic Lifestyle 


We is a yogic life? How do you live a yoga lifestyle? 
Swami Niranjanananda has identified two cornerstones 
necessary for a yogic lifestyle. The first of these are the yoga 
capsules; the second are the yamas and niyamas of yoga. 
They are the two foundations which allow you to integrate 
yoga into your daily routine, to improve the quality of your 
involvement in the world, the material dimension of your life, 
and at the same time strengthen the spiritual dimension of 
your life — your connection with your inner self, your inner 


being. 


YOGA CAPSULE 


Considering the lack of time for yogic practice and the speed 
of life in modern times, Swami Niranjan has introduced 
a specific sequence of sadhana, a set of practices that are 
easy to do, that take only about twenty minutes to complete 
and which will give benefits on all levels of being. He 
called this sadhana the ‘yoga capsule’. Just as you take one 
vitamin capsule a day for good health, you can take a ‘yoga 
capsule’ to balance the energies in the body, improve mental 
efficiency, harmonize the emotions, and bring excellence in 
undertakings. With this sadhana, you can incorporate yoga in 
your lifestyle, without major adjustments, for your betterment 
and upliftment. 

The yoga capsule contains three mantras, three to five 
asanas, one pranayama and a short reflection or relaxation. 
This capsule is to be ‘taken’ every day. Everyone can spare 
twenty minutes out of twenty-four hours of the day. By 
adopting this capsule, yoga will become part of your daily 
lifestyle and spiritualize it. 


Become a gardener 


Often it is said that you have to be a warrior to win in life, but 
a warrior wins by shedding blood and battling others. Yoga 
teaches that you have to be a gardener in life. We have been 
given a barren piece of land and through our personal effort 
we have to convert it into a beautiful garden. It requires hard 
work and diligent effort to remove the rocks and weeds, break 
up the earth, and prepare proper beds. It is only then that we 
plant the seeds. Once planted, we protect them. 

This is the process that you go through when you practise 
yoga, not to satisfy the whims of your mind, but to follow 
and experience the aims set by yoga. Yogic goals are very 
clearly defined: cultivation of awareness, disciplining and 
restructuring the personality, managing the mental and 
emotional distractions and disturbances, and becoming the 
observer of your life and actions. These are the initial goals 
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of yoga. When you focus on these goals and strive to achieve 
them, this is yoga sadhana. When you follow the dictates of 
your mind, it is yoga practice. When you integrate different 
yoga practices to aid the development of potentials in life, 
you begin to live a yogic lifestyle. 

The yoga capsule is a specific sequence of sadhana to 
incorporate yoga into your lifestyle. It will help to create 
a positive and uplifting environment at home and bring 
creativity into all that you do. This is the process of yoga in 
which you have to learn to become a gardener. 

In his Song of Little, Swami Sivananda beautifully describes 
the method of transforming everyday life into a yogic 
lifestyle: 


Eat a little, 

drink a little, 

Talk a little, 

sleep a little, 

Mix a little, 

move a little, 

Serve a little, 

rest a little, 

Do asana a little, 

do pranayama a little, 
Reflect a little, 

do vichara a little, 

Do japa a little, 

do kirtan a little, 
Write mantra a little, 
meditate a little. 


By means of small adjustments and positive yogic inputs to 
your routine, the flowers of yogic life are cultivated and given 
the sustenance to bloom fully in daily living. 


YOGA LIFESTYLE YAMAS AND NIYAMAS 


Yamas and niyamas are expressions, behaviours and con- 
ditionings to fill the mind with positivity and inspiration. 
People think of yamas and niyamas as ethical and moral 
teachings, yet they represent the emergence of your connec- 
tion with the positive dimension of your nature and provide 
an antidote to negativity. They take you in the most positive 
direction that you can aspire for. Yamas reach inside and 
change you from within, while niyamas are the external 
actions that you perform to experience the positive change 
internally. 


—Swami Niranjanananda Saraswati 
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Each branch of yoga has its own set of yamas and niyamas 
according to the aim and purpose of that yoga. The specific 
yamas and niyamas have been presented along with each 
branch of yoga in these books. Apart from these, Swami 
Niranjanananda has imparted a set of yamas and niyamas 
drawn from the yogic scriptures that create and support a 
yogic lifestyle. The ancient texts present yamas and niyamas 
as a way to enhance the quality of life. 

Known as the ‘yoga lifestyle yamas and niyamas’, they 
connect you directly with positivity and goodness and will 
give you a better understanding of your inherently luminous 
nature. They can help you to overcome the influence of the 
six internal conditions spoken of in yogic scriptures: kama, 
desire and lust; krodha, anger; lobha, greed; moha, delusion 
and infatuation; mada, arrogance; and matsarya, envy, jealousy 
and competitiveness. 


Lifestyle yamas 

Manahprasad: Happiness without an external cause. Happi- 
ness is your true nature — this has to be realized by connecting 
with the positive side of your personality and the beauty of 
life. No matter what circumstances you find yourself in, look 
within and smile at yourself and the situation at hand. This 
will change your perspective. Manahprasad is an antidote to 
kama, desire. 

Kshama: Forgiveness. The ability to let go of feelings 
of resentment, anger or hurt by clearing out the negativity 
through forgiveness and coming back to a state of happiness 
and balance. Kshama, forgiveness, is an antidote to anger 
and arrogance. 

Danti: Mental restraint. The ability to empty the mind of 
negativity and to live with contentment and inner discipline. 
This helps to prevent anything building up in your mind to 
the point where it results in an outward explosion. Danti, 
mental restraint, is an antidote to lust, anger and greed. 

Adweshta: To be without envy, hatred, separation and 
the feeling of division. Adweshta leads to atmabhava, seeing 
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yourself in others and feeling for them as you feel for your 
own family. You begin to see the spark of divinity in all 
beings. Adweshta is an antidote to anger and envy. 

Bhava shuddhi: Purity of intention. Bhava shuddhi leads 
you from a state of tamas to sattwa, cultivating and expressing 
sattwic qualities. Sadvichara, sadvyavahara, satkarma, right 
thinking, right behaviour and right action are the outcome 
of bhava shuddhi. Bhava shuddhi is an antidote to anger, 
greed, infatuation and envy. 

Shantata: Serenity. With shantata you are able to maintain 
a balanced state in all circumstances. No distraction or 
dissipation will sway you from your inner equipoise and 
peace. Shantata is an antidote to anger, arrogance and envy. 


Lifestyle niyamas 

Japa: Repetition of mantra. Japa disconnects you from 
the activities of the senses which keep the mind in an 
externalized and outgoing state, making it impossible to 
discover inner happiness and contentment. Japa is like a cool 
breeze on a hot day — it provides relief for some time from 
the mental involvement with the external world. Japa comes 
as an antidote to desire and is paired with manahprasad, 
happiness. 

Namaskara: Salutations towards another person. 
Namaskara is an expression of humility for you make the 
first step towards the another person with goodwill, kind- 
ness and openness. It is not the physical head but the head 
of ahamkara, the ego, which bows. Namaskara, saluting 
another, is an antidote to anger and arrogance. It is joined 
with kshama, forgiveness. 

Indriya nigraha: Managing sensorial distractions and 
dissipations. In indriya nigraha, you cultivate a judicious 
use of the senses with discrimination and appropriateness. 
Indriya nigraha is an antidote to lust, anger, greed, and 
completes danti, mental restraint. 

Maitri: Friendliness and goodwill towards all. You start 
with first accepting yourself and then you extend maitri to 
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all. It is not the same as friendship. In friendship there is 
still demand and expectations, while maitri is unconditional. 
Maitri comes as an antidote to anger and envy and is related 
with adweshta, freedom from duality. 

Titiksha: Patience and endurance, titiksha develops 
stability and contentment. Titiksha is an antidote to anger, 
greed, infatuation and envy and is paired with bhava shuddhi, 
purity of intention. 

Niyamitata: Regularity which is expressed as a regulated 
lifestyle. Sticking to a regular routine with determination and 
having regularity in action, niyamitata finds its expression in 
a peaceful and regulated yogic lifestyle. Niyamitata comes as 
an antidote to anger, arrogance and envy. It corresponds to 
shantata, equipoise. 


Yoga Lifestyle Yamas Yoga Lifestyle Niyamas 
Manahprasad (happiness) Japa (mantra repetition) 
Kshama (forgiveness) Namaskara (salutations to another) 
Danti (mental restraint) Indriya nigraha (sensorial restraint) 


Adweshta (without division) Maitri (friendliness) 


Bhava shuddhi (pure intention) | Titiksha (ability to harmonize 
contrary conditions) 


Shantata (serenity) Niyamitata (regulated lifestyle) 


The journey towards positivity is made by keeping the 
uplifting traits of yama and niyama at the forefront of your 
mind. You will learn how to cultivate these positive qualities 
in your daily life with the practice of Review of the Day and 
by keeping a Spiritual Diary. 


ESSENTIAL PRACTICES FOR A YOGA LIFESTYLE 


Mantra sadhana (morning - on waking) 

When you wake up in the morning, the mind is relaxed, the 
senses are at peace and there are no mental, emotional or 
intellectual distractions. Therefore, the first impression the 
mind should receive in the morning is the positive input of 
mantra. 

Immediately upon waking up, before you climb out of 
bed, sit on your bed. At that moment when you are neither 
fully awake nor fully asleep, when you are drowsy, when you 
are in between sleep and wakefulness, the subconscious mind 
is at its most active. 

As soon as you wake up in the morning, the first thing you 
should do is practise the three mantras: Mahamrityunjaya 
mantra, eleven times; Gayatri mantra, eleven times; and 
Durga mantra, three times. 

At that moment make three resolves, three sankalpas. 
These sankalpas are like seeds that you plant in the ground, 
then you forget about them and allow the seeds to germinate 
naturally and spontaneously. 


Make a sankalpa for healing, energy, power, 
immunity and strength. Then chant the 
Mahamrityunjaya mantra eleven times. 


Om tryambakam yajaamahe sugandhim 
pushtivardhanam. 

Urvaa rukamiva bandhanaat mrityor 
muksheeya maamritaat. 


Make a sankalpa for wisdom, inner clarity, in- 
tuitive knowledge, learning, perception and 
opening the dormant doors of intelligence. 
Then chant the Gayatri mantra eleven times. 


Om bhur bhuvah svaha tatsavitur varenyam. 
Bhargo devasya dheemahi dhiyo yonah prachodayaat. 


Make a sankalpa for overcoming distress in life and for 
experiencing peace and harmony. Then chant the thirty-two 
names of Durga three times. 


Om durgaadurgaartishamaneedurgaapadvinivaarinee.. 
Durgamachchhedineedurgasaadhineedurganaashinee. 
Durgatoddhaarineedurganthantreedurgamaapahaa. 
Durgamajnaanadaadurgadaityalokadavaanalaa. 
Durgamaadurgamaalokaadurgamaatmasvaroopinee, 
Durgamaargapradaadurgamavidyaadurgamaashritaa, 
Durgamajnaanasamsthaanaadurgamadhyaanabhaasme 
urgamohaadurgamagaadurgamaarthasvaroopinee. 
Durgamaasurasamhantreedurgamaayudhadhaarinee. 
Durgamaangeedurgamataadurgamyaadurgameshvaree. 
Durgabheemaadurgabhaamaadurgabhaadurgadaarinee. 


Those who have tried this method of mantra early in the 
morning find that they are able to remain optimistic, positive, 
creative and clear for the rest of the day. The mantras provide 
strength to the mind and act as a shield that protects you 
from all the negative influences of the outer world. They keep 
the mind undisturbed when faced by the worries, stresses and 
the troubles of daily life. 


Review of the Day 


Every night before you go to sleep, analyze your day, from 
the time you woke up until the present moment. What did 
you do? How did you interact with people, circumstances 
and situations? When did you feel angry? When did you feel 
confused? When did you feel depressed? Just observe each 
moment of the day; run through each hour of the day. If 
there has been some problem in any communication, notice 
it and think, “If I encountered the same situation again, is 
there a better way to deal with it?” In this way, observe your 
responses and reactions on a day-to-day basis. It only takes 
five minutes at night. In the course of time, you will find 
that you are able to control your own reactive responses in a 
better manner. Analysis of the events of the day must be done 
after meditation, as you lie on your bed, when you are about 
to go to sleep, to clear your mind of all the clutter that has 
accumulated during the day. 


—Swami Niranjanananda Saraswati 
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In your nightly Review of the Day, you can also choose to 
incorporate one pair of yama and niyama for one month 
at a time. Take a few moments to recall any situations in 
which you were happy if, for example, you have chosen 
manahprasad as the yama. Identify moments of the day when 
you were happy. Then connect with the energy and positivity 
of those moments of happiness, bring it to the present 
moment and extend it for as long as you are able. Each week 
extend the feeling of happiness a few minutes more. Then 
identify moments of unhappiness. Reflect on the situation 
and on the negative quality in yourself that it highlights. 
Was there a cause to your unhappiness? Was the root cause 
anger, envy, pride? Then replace the negative quality with the 
positive and uplifting quality of happiness, strengthen it and 
immerse yourself in that experience of happiness. You can do 
this practice either sitting in a meditation posture with your 
eyes closed, lying in bed or you can record your observations 
in your Spiritual Diary. 

The niyamas are the external actions that you perform 
to reinforce the positive change. So, for example, japa 
or mantra repetition can give you a brief experience of 
the happiness you are cultivating through manahprasad. 
Similarly, namaskara or greeting everyone with openness and 
goodwill will support your effort to let go of resentment and 
nurture kshama, forgiveness. 

The yamas and niyamas allow you to discover and express 
the best in you. They are not disciplines or moral codes; they 
are your true nature and make you a true human being. 
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Spiritual Diary 

Swami Sivananda emphasizes the importance of keeping 
a spiritual diary. It is a checklist of spiritual progress, not 
a patient recipient for your emotions. A spiritual diary is a 
matter-of-fact record, a practical tool for chronicling your 
behaviour, attitudes and interactions in daily life. 

For each branch of yoga, a set of questions is proposed 
which can be answered regularly over a sustained period of 
time. As you become more established in your sadhana and 
your lifestyle adjustments, you may want to change some 
questions and add new, more relevant ones. 


Turn back the leaves of your spiritual diary. Mark your 
spiritual progress. Even if there is a setback in certain things, 
do not despair. Be regular in keeping your spiritual diary. 
Spiritual progress will be greatly quickened. 


—Swami Sivananda Saraswati 
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Ajapa japa 

Ajapa japa is a pratyahara practice that can be practised for 
5 to 10 minutes on a daily basis before you go to sleep at 
night. Ajapa means spontaneous, while japa means mantra 
repetition. It is the spontaneous repetition of mantra that 
comes from within you. The breath is used as the vehicle for 
awareness coupled with the mantra So Ham, the inherent 
mantra of the breath. The mantra Om can also be used. 


FEE 


Japa becomes a method to disconnect the mind for a little 
while, whether ten minutes or half an hour, and connect with 
something different. The connection between your mind 
and the senses and sense objects is broken. In that break you 
direct your attention and awareness towards discovering your 
inner nature and that is where you will find peace. 


—Swami Niranjanananda Saraswati 
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Antar mouna 


The practice of antar mouna, inner silence, has various stages 
which induce introspection and awareness of thoughts and 
the thought process. During the practice of antar mouna 
you learn to see the workings of the mind and gain some 
understanding of the inner environment: thoughts, counter- 
thoughts, emotional reactions. It is a key technique to 
develop the awareness process. In this way you acquire a 
means to manage the mental patterns. Antar mouna can be 
practised for a few moments after your morning practices or 
at night before you go to sleep, for 10 minutes. However, as 
the practice trains your awareness, it is one of the permanent 
sadhanas that can be practised throughout the day by 
becoming aware of your senses, thoughts, reactions and 
emotions. 


The Sanskrit word mouna 
means ‘silence’, and antar 
means ‘inner’. Therefore, the 
English name of this practice 
is ‘inner silence’. It is a great 
sadhana designed to make the 
aspirant aware of the inner 
silence as well as the inner 
noise which generally prevents 
one from knowing the silence. 

Antar mouna can be prac- 
tised at any time by simply 
reflecting on the question, 
‘What am I thinking? What is 
occurring now in my mental sphere?’ When practised many 
times daily, this witnessing process becomes an automatic 
occurrence continuing by itself and showing you who you are, 
what you are doing here and where you are going. 


—Swami Satyananda Saraswati 
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SWAN meditation 

SWAN meditation is a technique developed by Swami Niranjan- 
ananda for understanding one’s strengths, weaknesses, 
ambitions and needs. The practice leads to self-understanding, 
self-improvement and self-acceptance. SWAN meditation can 
be practised once a week, on a Sunday for example. Reflect on 
your experiences during the week and identify the strengths, 
weaknesses and needs you saw in yourself. List all of these on 
one page. Each week you can review your list. A few points 
can be crossed off, while others might be added. The practice 
should take about 10 to 15 minutes. SWAN meditation may 
also be practised at the end of each day before bed when you 
are writing in your Spiritual Diary. 


SWAN is a fascinating technique because we become aware 
of the various traits of the human personality. SWAN is an 
acronym. S stands for strength of mind, W for weakness of 
mind, A for ambitions in life, and N for needs in life. We all 
have certain strengths, in some they are more active, and 
in others they are less active. We all have weaknesses, such 
as lack of self-confidence, fear, feelings of inferiority, and 
various emotional and psychic imbalances. 


—Swami Niranjanananda Saraswati 
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Yoga nidra 

Yoga nidra is a technique that induces deep relaxation on all 
levels. Yoga nidra is practised lying on the back in the pose of 
shavasana. During the practice the body remains completely 
still. The awareness remains alert, following the guided 
instructions. The complete practice can be performed daily 
for 30 minutes. If you are short of time, you may practise for 
10 to 20 minutes daily. It is generally recommended that you 
practise yoga nidra as soon as you get home after the day’s 
activities, before dinner and interacting with others at home. 
However, it can also be practised before sleep to promote a 
restful sleep or on waking if you have had a restless night. In 
fact, it can be performed at any time that is convenient for 
you, but try and make it a fixed time daily. 


Yoga nidra is a means of contacting the source of self- 
knowledge and inspiration lying within each person. It is a 
technique of ‘self-induced dreaming’ in which the treasure 
house of our own consciousness can be systematically 
illumined, explored and then used to enrich our daily life. 


—Swami Satyananda Saraswati 
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Yoga vidya 

According to the Satyananda Yoga tradition, yoga is not just a 
practice or philosophy, yoga is a way of life. Yoga is a lifestyle 
which enhances the quality of your day-to-day activities, 
interactions, thoughts and emotions. 

Swami Sivananda Saraswati, paramguru of the tradition, 
established what he called ‘integral yoga’, a combination of 
six branches of yoga which bring harmony and balance to the 
head, heart and hands of each individual. Swami Satyananda 
Saraswati developed the system further as the yoga chakra, 
the wheel of yoga, including hatha yoga, raja yoga and kriya 
yoga, the bahiranga or external experiential yoga, and karma 
yoga, bhakti yoga and jnana yoga, the antaranga or inner 
expressive yoga. 

Swami Niranjanananda Saraswati has introduced the 
concept of the yoga capsule, small doses of each yoga that can 
be integrated throughout daily life. Alongside he emphasizes 
the importance of yoga lifestyle yamas and niyamas. 

The intention of the present publication Yoga for Everyone 
is to allow you to explore the vast treasure of yoga vidya, the 
science of yoga, in a practical manner that allows you to find 
peace and contentment in life. 


For more detailed descriptions of each practice, refer to 


Yoga Publications Trust publications or take the guidance of 
a competent yoga teacher. 
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Equanimity is yoga. Serenity is yoga. Skill in actions is yoga. 
Control of the senses and the mind is yoga. Anything by 
which the best and the highest in life can be attained is also 
yoga. Yoga is thus all-embracing, all-inclusive and universal 
in its application leading to all-round development of body, 
mind and soul. 


—Swami Sivananda Saraswati 
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When you choose a yogic life, you do not adopt a new religion 
or become puritan overnight or change your external 
lifestyle. By adopting a yogic way of life, you are able to 
express your awareness better. You need to have a deeper 
experience and in order to have that, you must adjust many 
items related to your life — and that is yogic life. 


—Swami Satyananda Saraswati 
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Yoga is not a practice for grownups to overcome their ills of 
body and mind but it is a lifestyle to be lived from birth to 
death. If you want to improve yourself and become creative, 
happy, satisfied and successful, take everything in life as a 
form of sadhana. 


—Swami Niranjanananda Saraswati 
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Karma Phal Tyag - 
The Making of the Everyones 


[ truly was a most beautiful satsang. With great dexterity 
and a big grin on his face Swamiji juggled to hold five 
books, all in different bright colours, in his hands. “All of 
you look here. See what we got — five new books, five new 
Everyones. Applause please, and not a stingy one.” Applause 
followed most generously, yet few had an idea what it was all 
about. At Ganga Darshan, books are made all the time, they 
must number in the hundreds, yet hardly ever is there any 
announcement or official introduction to the new arrivals. So 
there must be something special about these five. 

Swamiji passed the books around and followed each 
one with great attention, gauging carefully the responses as 
residents flipped through the pages. “Look this is your list.” 
“Do you remember.” “This was my idea.” Yes, now it became 
clear why we were presented for these were our books, we 
had sat together to compile our understanding of yoga. This 
was the result: Hatha Yoga for Everyone, Raya Yoga for Everyone, 
Karma Yoga for Everyone, Bhakti Yoga for Everyone and Jnana Yoga 
for Everyone — the latest addition to everyone’s yoga library. 

“Do you remember how it all began?” Swamiji asked once 
the books had returned safely on his table. “In a satsang,” 
someone ventured. “Yes, it was in a satsang, when I told you 
about Swami Sivananda.” Swamiji continued taking himself 
and us down memory lane. “It must have been a bit over a 
year ago... 
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Yes, there was another wondrous satsang with Swamiji, 
when we could feel that something was in the air. Swamiji was 
inspired, he had a plan and we were going to be part of it. It 
was a chilly winter morning yet Swamiji’s words soon brought 
warmth to our hearts when he revealed the ‘something’ that 
was in the air. 

“Today I want to tell you about Swami Sivananda and 
how he wanted to help his disciples learn the lessons of the 
many ancient scriptures. When I read his autobiography I 
came across these lines. “Why not try this with my disciples, 
and see if what worked in Swami Sivananda’s times can work 
today as well’. These were my thoughts.” Swamiji picked up 
the small book which was Swami Sivananda’s Autobiography 
and began to read to us: 


Iasked some educated students to take copies of my short 
articles and send them to magazines and newspapers 
for publication, and devote their time to study, japa 
and meditation. They all took great pleasure in copying 
out my articles, as they all contained the essence of the 
teachings ofall sages and saints, anda clear commentary 
on the difficult portions of the Upanishads and the Gita. 
My articles contained practical lessons for controlling 
the turbulent senses and fluctuation of the mind. 

Instead of studying the ancient sacred scriptures 
for decades, the students spent a few minutes daily in 
making copies of my articles and thereby learnt yogaand 
philosophy easily in a short period. I closely observed 
their faces to see if they liked the work and then carefully 
selected matter suited to their taste and temperament 
and entrusted them with the work. Sometimes I had 
to do the whole work. I love the students. Unasked, I 
attended to their needs. 


What do you think? Can we do it? This is what inspires me to 
help you learn about yoga without having to read the many 
scriptures. Shall we try?” “Yes,” was the unanimous reply 
without really understanding what we were going to try, but 
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we were all in for it. “So I will tell you my plan,” Swamiji 

continued, “It has three points: 

Point 1 — I will make five groups for five branches of yoga, 
and like Swami Sivananda I will consider your ‘taste and 
temperament’. 

Point 2 — I will give each group a list of topics, and like Swami 
Sivananda I will make the topics simple, practical and 
useful for everyone. 

Point 3 — I will not allow any computer or other digital 
gadgets to be used, and forget about Google. Like Swami 
Sivananda’s disciples you will use pen and paper. 

Am I clear?” “Yes,” the chorus replied, now keen, eager and 

actually quite excited. Of course, every single one of us was 

thinking, guessing, wishing — Which yoga group will I be in? 

“Before we start there is one more important angle 

to the project. Do you know how Swami Sivananda made 
and distributed his articles? As you know now, he had no 
computers, no photocopy machines, only noisy, heavy 
typewriters. Any printing was done by typesetting. You know 
what that is?” Dead silence, we were obviously a generation 
which had not seen the incredible art of typesetting. “Anyway, 
it was a one hundred percent manual process, you needed 
skilled workers, and you could not produce thousand sheets 
of printed matter with the push of a button or the click of a 
mouse. No. So what did Swami Sivananda do? He printed 
one-page articles, or two pages which could be folded in 
half. Slowly small pamphlets and booklets came off the 
ashram press. Swami Sivananda’s only interest and wish was 
dissemination of inspiration, guidance — jnana yajna. Let me 
read to you some lines from his Autobiography: 


Thousands came to me in person or through corres- 
pondence seeking a remedy for solving their problems. 
I gave suggestions and suitable remedies based on my 
own experiences. I do not miss a single thought because 
I record all my thoughts. I attach great value to the 
experiences of the students also. I minutely observe and 
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note down the points for the benefit of other students. 
I take care to see that these reach immediately all 
aspirants at distant places through my letters, articlesand 
messages, through all leading journals and periodicals 
in various languages. 

Let me work as long as my eyes are good, as long as I 
have new messages and lessons for seekers after Truth. 
My love to serve mankind is so great that I will continue 
the publication work with the help of able stenographers 
and secretaries even if I lose my eyesight. Let the Divine 
work grow and bring peace and bliss to the world. 


I want you to keep Swami Sivananda’s intention, attitude and 
mission in mind. He wrote, published and distributed his 
wisdom to help others, to give them practical tools so they 
could themselves remove obstacles, manage imbalances and 
suffering in their lives. He was not interested in name and 
fame, not in money, no he was keen to have free distribution 
of his books. So remember the purpose of Swami Sivananda’s 
writing: to guide and assist others in their search for 
wellbeing, happiness and peace.” 

We all sat in silence, each one of us connecting to Swami 
Sivananda, our grandfather guru, our constant source of 
inspiration and recipient of our love. Swamiji’s words brought 
Swami Sivananda into our midst and the moment was filled 
with his presence; yet there is always the impatient one, and 
sure enough the question broke the silence, “Swamiji, are 
you going to make the groups now, the yoga branch groups?” 
“Yes, of course. Oh, but not today. Time’s up. See you next 
week. Hari Om Tat Sat.” 


It was a week of suspense: Who would be in which group? 
What would be the topics? How to manage without computer? 
The next satsang was rather a matter-of-fact affair. “Hatha 
yoga,” and Swamiji read out a list of names and nominated 
one person to be the coordinator. “Raja yoga, karma yoga, 
bhakti yoga, jnana yoga,” and residents were allocated to 
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their branch of yoga. Some were pleased, others puzzled yet 
all keen to begin. 

“So there will be three parts. Part 1 general introduction, 
part 2 sadhana for specific groups of people, and part 3 
sadhana for specific conditions. Part 1 and 2 are the same 
for the five yoga branches; part 3 will differ. Now write down 
the list of topics. At least two people should work together on 
one topic. Most of you will be working on more than just one 
topic. So here are the topics, and remember only one page 
for each topic. No writing a treatise — one topic one page. 
Like Swami Sivananda, be short, be clear, be practical and 
keep the purpose in mind: to inspire people to practise yoga 
so they can themselves improve the quality of their lives.” 
Swamiji started dictating and we eagerly wrote with pen on 
paper. 

“Today you can sit together and make your working 
teams. On Tuesday and Saturday the yoga groups will meet 
in the afternoon and...” Swamiji smiled knowingly, “Oh, 
and write neatly and hand everything in in two-weeks’ time.” 
Stunned silence — only two weeks! 


So twice a week on the Ganga Darshan lawn, the five groups 
met to discuss, argue, laugh and create an understanding of 
their branch of yoga. Sub-teams for specific topics met more 
frequently. Of course, the plea for extension came from every 
corner and the deadline had to be stretched as the interest 
and keen spirit of investigation went into the depth of the 
matter or elsewhere. 

The hatha yogis had to be gently reminded that not 
‘everyone’ was as fit and flexible as they were. The raja yogis 
told an allegorical story of a train to explain the mind and 
its mysterious ways of functioning. The karma yogis devised 
a board game to enhance correct performance or as some 
would quote from the Bhagavad Gita, ‘develop action in 
inaction’. The bhaktas explored the sound of bells and the 
fragrance of incense, thereby forgetting about the yoga with 
its system for managing emotions and ego. The jnanis had 
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the answer to the famous question of “Who am I but had not 
told how they got there. 

After a month of intense reflection, teamwork and creative 
expression of all group members, the papers were handed in. 
A new team was formed, the Everyone Team, which started 
typing the many pages and notebooks, for the presentations 
were beautiful, elaborate and well-devised, but they were 
not short. The next step, therefore, was to sift through the 
material and cut to fit and match Swami Sivananda’s concept 
of easy-to-read pamphlets containing essence and practical 
application. So no more board game to acquire the skills and 
qualities of karma yoga. The train story was replaced by short 
definitions in point form, and vrishikasana had to give way 
to the hatha yoga capsule for total wellbeing. 

The yogas were tackled simultaneously, and slowly the 
first part, the introduction, the essence and understanding of 
each yoga took shape: how much to say, how much to omit, 
where to draw the line? The constant guideline was that 
this was meant ‘for everyone’, and Swamiji’s instruction had 
been — one topic, one page. 

The next step was writing a brief description for the 
specific groups and their yoga sadhana. Everything was 
discussed by the Everyone Team: who was young, an adult, an 
elderly, what are the needs of a business man, a traditional 
Indian housewife, and what is required by the family. There 
was the ideal, the perfect world in which yoga would re- 
dress all the imbalances and create only peace and love in 
everyone’s life — yet this could only be achieved with four 
or five hours of intense sadhana. So not practical, not for 
everyone — and the sadhana were adapted to suit the day- 
to-day lives and not turn lives upside down. The change 
and adjustments would happen naturally and in a gentle 
manner which everyone could live with ease. The Divine 
Life that Swami Sivananda envisioned for everyone was 
not a revolution, it evolved with the help of yoga slowly, 
harmoniously according to the needs and aspirations of 
aspirants. 
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The third part was on specific conditions. The Everyone 
Team showed a first draft to Swamiji who reshuffled them 
among the yogas: stress went from this yoga to that yoga, 
addictions from here to there, and bhakti yoga was to be 
different altogether. Were the practices of raja yoga more 
efficient to help with insomnia or would hatha yoga be 
better? And for each topic one page only. 

The Everyone Team went back to work, rewrote, rearran- 
ged and made their texts ‘tight and crisp’. Quotes were 
introduced, paragraphs became points and lists, and the 
first two yogas were ready to be given the shape of a book. 
The Everyone Team was involved, wanted it to be different 
and Swamiji’s wise advice was to ‘work something out’. So a 
whole new format was created with a full page picture and a 
quote of each of our masters, for it was their wisdom, their 
inspiration, their teaching that was compiled as an offering 
for everyone. 

By now The Everyone Team had incorporated many new 
team members on a temporary basis. Guests, participants 
of yoga yatra trainings and residents were requested to give 
input, feedback and suggestions, and it came in many shapes 
and forms. Language was refined, structure was revisited 
and content was enlarged or condensed. Mothers added 
their concern of bullying and weight issues of their school- 
going children and designed a sadhana that would help. 
The ‘traditional Indian housewives’ had a word or two to say 
about themselves and patiently explained how much of yoga 
practice they could possibly do and happily admitted that 
there was no time constraint on living yoga the whole day. 
The stressed businessman who spent a week in the ashram 
wanted his case duly stated and his needs and sadhana 
were looked at with a new perspective. Over a period of six 
months, dozens of helpers from around the world added 
their understanding to a whole book or one section, gave 
valuable ideas and ensured that each book was a guide to a 
better quality of life. 
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Sometimes we reflect during the serious moments of 
our life and we begin to find out our relationship with 
time, space and creation. This, of course, I think animals 
don’t do. Then we try to discover ifthere is a greater and 
higher consciousness within us which we have to realize 
and express. The style of life which we have adopted 
so far does not seem to be helpful in discovering this 
deeper and basic consciousness that I am talking about. 
It comes to every individual as a realization, but that 
realization alone is not enough. It is in this context that 
the yogic way of life has to be understood. 


—Swami Satyananda Saraswati 


The Everyone Team would like to thank all who made this 
project come alive with their contribution and the spirit of 
karma phal tyag — to work without attachment to the result. 
And thank Swamiji for being the source and inspiration to 
the Yoga for Everyone. 
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Part 1 


Introducing 
Jnana Yoga 


l 


Aims 


nana yoga is the last of the six yogas of the Yoga Chakra 

or wheel of yoga. Jnana means knowledge — intuitive, 
illuminative knowledge. Jnana yoga is the method, the 
process which helps you to experience this knowledge and 
express it in your day-to-day life. Everyone can practise jnana 
yoga, it is not for intellectuals and superbeings. All it needs 
is the intention to start. 

Jnana yoga begins with the awareness of where you are 
in your life, and what you are doing, thinking and feeling. 
Constant practice to maintain awareness is required. The 
awareness is refined and refined until all the identifications 
drop: I am this and this. I am a businessman, a teacher, a 
mother, a spouse. I am young, old, pretty, rich, poor. I am 
a friend, a rival, a good person, a bad person. All these 
labels drop for they are nothing but petty identifications 
which cause the pain and suffering you experience. As 
the attachments weaken and slowly dissolve, a new inner 
understanding emerges and becomes strong. 

The ultimate aim is the dissolution of ego, which is not 
arrogance but identification with ‘I am this’. The aim is to 
be aware and to learn to let go of the identification you have 
become aware of. In your daily life, to be aware is viveka 
and to drop and let go is vairagya. These are the two wings 
that help you fly or the two legs which carry you along your 
journey. 
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Once your awareness and your ability to detach your- 
self from self-made identifications becomes a natural, 
spontaneous experience, you will discover the real nature of 
things and of yourself. That is jnana, not mere knowledge 
or information. When this jnana blossoms in your life, 
objectivity and non-judgemental understanding guide you 
and lead you to live with compassion and joy. 

Jnana yoga is the yoga you live at every moment of 
the day. It is a conscious, live awareness. You are aware of 
the room, the fans, the number of windows, the trees, the 
sound of birds, the people around you. You are aware of the 
words you use, the little finger you move and your external 
environment. You are aware of your inner responses and of 
those you express. 

The foundation of jnana yoga is to cultivate awareness of 
your thought patterns and the intention behind. You then 
learn to negate the thoughts originating from the lower 
tendencies and replace them with positive and inspiring 
thoughts. This process of purification guides you in all your 
endeavours. It ultimately brings harmony to the expression 
of your thoughts, feelings and actions, your head, heart and 
hands; it gives the experience of acceptance, contentment 
and peace. Now you are ready to ask the question ‘Who am 
I?’ and know that you are That, Brahman, the eternal light 
and bliss. 
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See the essence in all forms. Reject the outer sheaths and 
illusory appearances. There is no necessity for closing 
the eyes. For this kind of sadhana, no asana, no room is 
needed. This sadhana is suitable for men of the world who 
are intelligent. World is nothing but mind. World is a long 
dream. I have given you the essence of Vedanta or jnana yoga 
in a nutshell. 


—Swami Sivananda Saraswati 
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Through the process of jnana yoga we are trying to under- 
stand completely and correctly the difference between the 


‘ 


I’ which is the real T and the ‘T which is the adulterated 
and misunderstood ‘T. If you ask, “Who are your” I answer, 
“Tam aman” or “I am a girl.” Here the T is identified with 
a body of a man or a woman. If you ask, “Who are your” I 
always answer, “I am an Indian or Irish or American.” Now 
I identify the T with these things, the nationality. I am 
intelligent, I am clever, so here the ‘T is misunderstood. By 
the practice of jnana yoga the individual consciousness, which 
is also ‘I’, is disassociated from these limiting adjuncts, from 
these limitations, and then it is considered identical with the 
Supreme Consciousness. Now this process of disidentification 
and this process of fusing the ‘T with the Supreme ‘T’ or the 
Cosmic T is the subject matter of jnana yoga. 


—Swami Satyananda Saraswati 
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Jnana yoga means the process of meditative awareness which 
brings you closer to your inner nature and gives birth to your 
intuitive faculties. It is this intuitive or illuminative knowledge 
which is the end result of jnana yoga. 


—Swami Niranjanananda Saraswati 
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2 


Seven Stages 


here are seven stages or seven foundations in jnana yoga; 
they are called the sapta bhumika. These are the seven 
sequential practices of jnana yoga. 


Stage 1: Shubhechha 


Jnana yoga begins with shubhechha, the right intention. 
Shubha means good, auspicious and positive; iccha is intention 
or desire. Your effort is to remain positive no matter what. 
If any negative thought, feeling comes up, then reconnect 
to the positive and uplifting state of mind. Express and live 
what you believe in. 


This right intention has to be very practical. You cannot 
say: My intention is to discover God therefore I am 
going to question, ‘Who am I? Am I God’s part or God’s 
extension, or God?’ This positive intention is in relation 
to me and also in relation to others. If I see you in pain 
and I am able to help you, that is fulfilment of jnana 
yoga. It is not just seva or karma yoga, but the right and 
correct intention: I identify and connect with that. It 
becomes my motivating factor, my inspiration to help 
you. Shubhechha is the first condition, and people have 
to try. People have to soften their own mind and heart to 
come to the purity of shubhechha, the right intention. 


—Swami Niranjanananda Saraswati 
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Yogic practices to support shubhechha: 
e Pratipaksha bhavana 
e Satsang 


Stage 2: Vicharana 

After settling on the right intention to bring about positive 
change, the second bhumika is vicharana, contemplation, 
investigation, not on abstract ideas or concepts but on 
something that matters to you and your life. The purpose of 
vicharana is to be able to see what your mind is doing, how 
one thought creates another thought, an emotion, a reaction. 
You know which emotion is motivating you to think, speak 
and act in a certain way. 


Contemplation is not on something abstract, but on 
something that you can do to better or improve yourself. 
There is nouse discovering you are the holy spirit, ifyour 
family life is in crisis and turmoil. You have to deal with 
that situation first, therefore vicharana is prioritizing 
your efforts for your development. 


—Swami Niranjanananda Saraswati 


Yogic practices to support vicharana: 

e Drashta bhava — witnessing awareness 

e Viveka — right understanding 

e Vairagya — non-attachment 

e Sama and dama — equanimity and sensorial control 


Stage 3: Tanumanasa 

The third foundation of jnana yoga is tanumanasa. Tanu 
means subtle, and manas means mind. With tanumanasa 
you recognize, enter and observe the subtle mind, the subtle 
behaviour of the mind. This means that you are also aware 
of the three gunas. You know which guna is active and 
propelling you to act in a certain manner. This awareness 
and understanding will help you to make your actions and 
behaviour more sattwic. 
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Tanumanasa is observing the subtle mind, observing 
the things that crop up from the mind, always being 
attentive to what is coming up and managing it. This 
is the start of jnana yoga. 


—Swami Nivanjanananda Saraswati 


Yogic practices to support tanumanasa: 

e Yama — uparati, maintaining contentment 

e Niyama - titiksha, endurance in all situations 

e Shraddha — faith that all your experiences in life are 
beneficial to your growth 

e Samadhana — maintaining your focus 


With practice, these initial three stages create a positive 
condition. You have to make an effort to maintain and safe- 
guard your positive intention; you have to make an effort 
to remain vigilant and alert to what is required to manage 
your current situation and environment in the best possible 
manner, step by step. Similarly, you have to make an effort 
and have the courage to face the stuff of your mind — the 
seemingly fathomless depth of thoughts, memories, impres- 
sions, samskaras. This effort is followed by the four stages in 
which experience and attainment predominate. 


Stage 4: Sattwapatti 

Sattwapatti means becoming established in the state of sattwa, 
experiencing luminosity, intuitive knowledge and goodness. 
There is no need for enquiry, observation or analysis, instead 
there is balance and harmony within and in your interactions 
with others. 


Sattwapatti, reaching the state of sattwa. If you do not 
reach the state of sattwa, yoga has no meaning. With jnana 
yoga you have to attain the sattwa state by overcoming 
the negatives of life. 


—Swami Niranjanananda Saraswati 
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Stage 5: Asamsakti 

The fifth stage and second experience is asamsakti, which 
means non-attachment, separation. You are no longer in the 
grip of identification and are able to distance yourself and 
become more objective. 


Asamsakti is the second experience: separation, 
detaching, observing. This is a natural process, but now 
it is done with awareness. 


—Swami Niranjanananda Saraswati 


Stage 6: Padartha abhavana 


In padartha abhavana, the absence of feeling and posses- 
siveness towards objects becomes complete. It is a natural 
progression from asamsakti. When you have no needs, 
demands, expectations or desires, there is no identification 
with objects or associations. There is only appreciation of 
beauty with no desire to possess it. In this state, nothing is 
lacking; you experience fullness within and fullness without. 


Padartha abhavana is the lack of feeling for objects. This 
means you are not emotionally attached to any object. 


—Swami Niranjanananda Saraswati 


Stage 7: Turyaga 

Turyaga represents the ultimate. It is the transcendental state 
where self-knowledge is spontaneous, natural and unbroken. 
This state is not graspable by the mind and words. When you 
attain the state of jnana yoga, you see an object as an object, 
nothing more. Even your own body has the same significance 
for you as your house; you just look after it, but you don’t 
have any attachment to it. When this state is deepened, 
then the final state of jnana is experienced: turyaga, the 
transcendental state where the mind becomes universal. 


Our basic beginning is wrong. You never question. You 
develop the right intention, you develop the ability to 
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observe and contemplate, you develop the observation 
of the little heads that come up in your mind from 
time to time. You reach the state of sattwa, you detach 
yourself from the objects of attachment and you develop 
a feeling that this object is not really relevant to you. 
You use it but it is not relevant to you. 


—Swami Niranjanananda Saraswati 


These are the seven levels of jnana yoga: three efforts 
and four attainments. In addition to the Yoga Vasishtha, 
further descriptions of the path and attainments of jnana 
yoga can be found in scriptures such as the Bhagavad Guta, 
Shankaracharya’s Aparokshanubhuti, the Rigveda and the Yoga 
Upanishads. 
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Trataka is one of the shatkarmas in the light of hatha yoga 
philosophy. Trataka also plays a very prominent part in raja 
yoga and jnana yoga. Trataka is focusing of one’s own energy 
towards an object or an idea and observing every detail and 
dissecting, analyzing, consciously and subconsciously drawing 
to itself every possible bit of information, regarding it both 
within and without. Trataka lies at the base of willpower. 
This is a preliminary sadhana for a yogic student. A jnani 
concentrates his attention on an abstract thought. It is really 
an uphill work or a tremendous task for people of average 
intelligence to concentrate on an abstract thought. To begin 
with, you will have to concentrate on a concrete object. 


—Swami Sivananda Saraswati 
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Jnana yoga is the revelation which comes to you without any 
medium of the senses and the mind: senses are not involved, 
the mind is not involved, and the previous reference to 
knowledge is also not involved. Without any basic source you 
arrive at knowledge and that knowledge is pertaining to the 
reality in man and to the reality outside. This is the ultimate 
purpose of jnana yoga. 


—Swami Satyananda Saraswati 
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The idea that jnana yoga is only about asking the question, 
‘Who am I?’ is a mistake. The ability to ask such a question 
and arrive at the right answer requires you to transcend the 
lower levels of manas and buddhi. Therefore, jnana yoga 
does not begin with that. Rather, jnana yoga is a process of 
attaining a state of awareness and knowledge through abhyasa, 
practice. 


—Swami Niranjanananda Saraswati 
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3 
Obstacles 


Ok of the biggest mistakes in regard to jnana yoga is 
that people think it demands great effort, even greater 
effort than other branches of yoga. This is not correct. 
Another misconception is that jnana yoga is a difficult yoga 
and requires an analytical mind to practise it. Jnana yoga is 
not separate from other yogas. It is applied in every branch 
of yoga, only you do not see it. To be conscious of the jnana 
yoga component is a support to each branch and will take 
you to greater application. To be fully aware of your little toe, 
the stretch in tadasana, the feelings while singing kirtan, the 
thoughts during antar mouna — all this is also jnana yoga. 

Jnana yoga is not difficult, is not for intellectuals and 
is not complicated. It is a discovery where you recognize, 
understand, smile, let go and move on. 

Some obstacles that keep you from experiencing positive 
change in yourself are highlighted in Swami Sivananda’s song 
Obstacles to God-Realization: 
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» 
Obstacles to God- Rei atio: 
Duality, multiplicity, plurali 
Individuality, slave mentalit 
Gadabadality, dambhacharıty 
Ahamkarity, raga-dveshity, a 


Inactivity, rotundity, F 
Are the obstacles to attain divit ity, 
Universality, cosmicality, real unity. 

Debility, morbidity, anemiaty, 

Pyorrheaty, blood pressurity, 

Myopiaty, presbyopiaty, amblyopiaty, 

Nyctalopiaty, hemianopiaty, doctors mahafoolishnessity, 
Maha andhakaraity, are the obstacles to attain divinity. 
Atrocity, curiosity, cruelty, 

Anxiety, partiality, timidity, 

Duality, individuality, immorality, 

Debility, morbidity, sensuality, 

These are the obstacles to attain divinity. 


—Swami Sivananda Saraswati 
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Swami Sivananda has emphasized that overcoming these 
obstacles is equally important to developing good qualities 
in yourself, perhaps even more so. Several of the obstacles 
from his song on Obstacles to God-Realization must be cleared 
before the summit of understanding can be reached. 


Shubhechcha 


As you work on setting the positive intention to know 

yourself and explore the vidya, watch out for the following 

impediments: 

e Failure to protect your positive intention from the in- 
fluence of others 

e Inability to live and practically apply the vidya in spite of 
having the right intention 

e Lack of sankalpa shakti or willpower 

e Lack of seriousness, sincerity and commitment 

e Irregularity 

e Inactivity, laziness and procrastination. 


Vicharana 


Obstacles related to contemplation, investigation and un- 

broken inner awareness, include: 

e Non-acceptance of knowledge and wisdom 

e Inability to shift your connection from self-oriented 
awareness to knowledge awareness, vidya awareness 

e Lack of objectivity 

e Eccentricity or slavery to the whims and fancies of the 
mind 

e Instability or wandering of the mind 

e Worry and nervousness 

e Impatience. 


Tanumanasa 

When you come to the clearing of the subtle mind and letting 
go of any unnecessary thoughts, the obstructions will come 
from instability of the mind: 

e False perception 
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Lack of discrimination 

Turbidity or a muddled, clouded and disorganized mind 
Raga-dweshity or being swayed by attraction and repulsion 
Over-sensitivity or sentimentality 

Fear and hypocrisy 

Obstinacy and rigidity 

Vanity — putting on a mask and hiding from your real 
personality. 


To reach beyond these stages to the higher rungs of the 
ladder requires the mind to be cleared of the following 
patterns: 


Desires, expectations and ambitions 

Discontentment 

Possessiveness 

Ahamkarity, not being vigilant; self-oriented awareness is 
directing you and expansive awareness is lost. 
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Ignorant people jump at once to jnana yoga without having 
any preliminary training in karma yoga. That is the reason 
why they fail miserably to realize truth. The impurities still 
lurk in their minds. The mind is filled with likes and dislikes. 
They only talk of Brahman or God. 


—Swami Sivananda Saraswati 
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The chronological steps to jnana yoga are: practise karma 
yoga and clean the mind, then bhakti yoga and achieve 
concentration, then raja yoga and develop control of mind. 
Then you can practise jnana yoga and contemplate the truth. 


—Swami Satyananda Saraswati 
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In jnana yoga the whole being is involved in wanting to know, 
not just the mind or intellect. This intensity of being will not 
happen with a mind that is experiencing anxiety, distraction 
or dissipation. 


—Swami Niranjanananda Saraswati 
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4 


Precautions 


nana yoga is contemplative meditation and moment to 

moment meditation, which you have to train yourself 
to do. Contemplation becomes possible once you have 
developed the faculties of viveka and vairagya, discrimination 
and non-attachment, which will grow naturally as jnana yoga 
progresses. Everyone has viveka and vairagya, one only has 
to continuously apply, fine-tune and develop these qualities. 
Vairagya is not a state of ultimate renunciation, but simply 
the attitude of ‘I drop it’, ‘I let go’ and ‘I move on’. 

These faculties are required to allow you to disconnect 
the mind from its deep identification with sense objects. 
Otherwise, you will simply follow your everyday train 
of thoughts when you close your eyes for meditation. 
Contemplation also entails purification of the mind. This is 
aided by adhering to the following precautions, which will 
help you progress in your sadhana: 

e Avoid bad company and negative influences. 

e Donotinvolve yourself in non-essential, superfluous thinking. 

* Do not gossip or waste your time. 

e Do not accumulate impurity by allowing other people to 
impose their thoughts on you. 

* Do not read cheap, uninspiring literature of any kind. 

e Restrict the use of digital media. 

e Do not be a slave to your mind and its involvement with 
the material dimension. 
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e Do not compare yourself with others. 

* Do not negate your attachments, but observe them carefully. 

* Do not be afraid to face the negativities of the mind. 

* Do not rely on books only. Cultivate experiential know- 
ledge. 


Right discrimination between the permanent and the im- 
permanent serves as a machine-gun for the aspirant on the 
path of jnana yoga to blow up the illusory things of the sense 
universe. 


—Swami Sivananda Saraswati 
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Ordinarily, you are awake to the external world and asleep 
within. In spiritual terminology this is called ajnana, ignor- 
ance. When you are awake within and asleep to the outside 
world, it is jnana, knowledge. If you think you are ready 
to tread the path of jnana yoga, then begin right now. But 
remember, it is only for those people who have a one-pointed 
mind. 

—Swami Satyananda Saraswati 
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To follow the path of jnana yoga you need to have intensity 
of mind, awareness, concentration and willpower. 


—Swami Niranjanananda Saraswati 
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5 


Indicators of Progress 


VAN you progress in jnana yoga sadhana and start seeing 
the full picture of your own mental patterns, the desire 
to change becomes stronger. Moment to moment awareness 
broadens. You develop a greater ability to detach from the 
negative and move towards the positive. This is a result of 
strengthened willpower coupled with an enhanced ability to 
control and guide the behaviour of the senses, mind, intellect 
and emotions. When you see the mind slip into negative or 
tamasic domains, you can bring it back and reconnect it with 
the positive. You become committed to thinning out the six 
inherent conditions of the ego, and converting them into 
positive tendencies and sentiments like love and affection, 
sympathy, cooperation, compassion, understanding, kindness 
and generosity. 

The workings of the intellect also shift from material 
and sensorial interactivity to more sattwic patterns. Sattwa 
begins to predominate as you overcome self-orientation and 
let go of desires, expectations and needs. The gross and 
materialistic intellect is progressively sublimated, becoming 
more refined, creative and balanced. You will know that 
you are making headway when you observe the following 
in yourself: 

e Greater awareness of what you are doing, thinking, feeling 
e Ability to identify, question and consciously change ac- 
quired opinions and preconceived notions 
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Capacity to change emotions from negative to positive 
by choice 

Overcoming unwanted habits of mind and behaviour 
through will or conscious effort 

Change in response to usually destabilizing situations in 
daily life: from reactive to constructive 

Less brooding, more letting go 

Solutions come from the intuitive mind 

Greater ability to smile at life’s changing patterns 

Ability to maintain the desired state of mind for progres- 
sively longer periods, even through difficult moments 
Creativity arising spontaneously during critical situations 
Observing negative behaviour in others with under- 
standing and compassion and without harsh judgement 
Ability to create a favourable mental space wherever you 
go 

Disappearance of the complaining spirit 

Reduction of desires and ambitions 

Increasing spontaneous awareness of the permanent ver- 
sus the transitory 

Less selfishness, more care and responsibility 
Developing a feeling for the wellbeing of all. 
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If you want to practise Vedanta or jnana yoga smile always, 
be cheerful always. He who is gloomy, he who is cheerless, 
he who has a castor-oil face or Sunday-face cannot become 
a Vedantin. 


—Swami Sivananda Saraswati 
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The aim of jnana yoga is to empty the mind of concepts, 
not fill it up. The person on the path of jnana yoga has to 
persevere with the enquiry without giving up or accepting 
second-hand speculations. You must wait for illuminative 
experience, which is first-hand experience. When this 
happens there will be no doubt about its validity. 


—Swami Satyananda Saraswati 
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In jnana yoga you have to see the ego awareness dissolving 
and a higher awareness manifesting. 


—Swami Niranjanananda Saraswati 
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6 
Lifestyle Adjustments 


A you begin to tread the path of jnana yoga, you will find 
your attitudes towards material life and relationships 
shift. There is no need to renounce anything forcibly. Many 
desires, ambitions and needs will simply fall away. 

Tools for self-study, such as SWAN meditation, will prompt 
you to consider what you can do without, and to reduce your 
wants. Initially, the columns listing your ambitions and needs 
may include a larger number of items; these will gradually 
be cut back. You might have ambitions to accrue wealth and 
gain name, status and fame. Over time, you may recognize 
that more important than becoming a celebrity, President 
or Chairman is improving and understanding yourself. 
Grand house or apartment, designer clothes or simple 
dress — it does not matter. The important change within you 
is that the craving goes and that you adapt yourself to any 
given situation. If you are a President, you try to be a good 
President, if you are a beggar, you try to be a good beggar. 
Cleaning, cooking, fixing a light bulb, selling a computer — 
you do it with a different awareness. You do not try to excel; 
excellence comes to you. You do not try to succeed; success 
comes to you. In the end, you will find yourself living a simple 
life, giving up luxuries and excess, and giving away what is 
surplus to your requirements. 

In the same way, consider your relationships, associations 
and personal bonds. With time, they too will undergo a reset. 
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While you continue to love and care for those around you, 

there will be less attachment and neediness from your side. If 

you are a parent, you may find yourself giving your children 
more freedom to follow their own inclinations and destiny. 

As a son, daughter, husband, wife, co-worker or friend, your 

understanding for others will increase, and you will learn to 

see how you can help them improve and grow. 
Fully accept and fulfil your duties and responsibilities. 

At the same time, do not become disconnected from where 
you are and what you do. Always have the intention of 
sharing the fruits of your sadhana with others — spread the 
goodness that has become part of your nature and life. To 
make way for the inner change that comes with jnana yoga, 
reorganize your daily schedule in whatever way possible to 
your circumstances: 

e Make time for self-study, contemplation and reflection in 
the form of SWAN meditation, Review of the Day and 
keeping a Spiritual Diary. 

e Observe and witness your thought patterns throughout 
the day, making antar mouna a continuous sadhana. 

e Review the state of your mind and its behaviour from 
time to time during the course of the day to synchronize 
them with your intention to connect with positivity. 

e Make sure you have at least one positive, encouraging or 
inspiring interaction each day. 

e Even when you encounter difficult events, people and 
situations, seek to have positive thoughts and appro- 
priate behaviour. 

e Use pratipaksha bhavana, returning the mind to the 
opposite positive attitude, when negative thoughts and 
feelings arise. 
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Bhakti yoga is crossing the river by boat, 
Jnana yoga is crossing the river by swimming. 
A jnani gets knowledge by self-reliance, 

A bhakta gets darshan by self-surrender. 


—Swami Sivananda Saraswati 
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The follower of jnana yoga is likely to be the thoughtful type 
with strong willpower. However, this does not mean that he 
sits and thinks all day. He should also do physical karma 
yoga and perhaps some asana, pranayama and meditational 
practices. This will bring about an overall harmony, which will 
help him to make more progress on the path of jnana yoga. 


—Swami Satyananda Saraswati 
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Jnana yoga allows you to transcend the gross dimension. You 


become established in the wisdom component, the jnana 
or vijnana component, and that leads you to a change in 


lifestyle. 


—Swami Niranjanananda Saraswati 
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Yamas and Niyamas 


he yamas and niyamas of jnana yoga are qualities that 

help you to follow its seven stages. The seers and sages 
gave certain qualities or mental conditions to the aspirant to 
facilitate the journey. Therefore, develop what seems to you 
relevant and supportive to each stage, however, keep in mind 
that attaining these attributes is an ongoing process. They 
naturally share the common intent of reaching the goal — 
jnana, wisdom, applied knowledge in your day-to-day life. In 
your effort to cultivate these qualities be realistic and honest. 
Look at the stage of jnana yoga that you want to explore, 
look at your current situation of daily life, the commitments 
and responsibilities, and your own personal inclination and 
abilities, and then decide which yama and niyama you need 
to support you on your journey. There is no right and wrong, 
only common sense and sincerity. 

Yamas are the inner attitudes that need to be nurtured, 
while niyamas are practical inner disciplines to help express 
the positive attitudes of the yamas. The yamas and niyamas 
that play an important role in this entire journey of jnana 
yoga form the core of the sadhana chatushtaya, the fourfold 
effort: viveka, vairagya, shadsampatti, the six virtues of 
sama, uparati, shraddha, dama, titiksha, samdhana, and 
mumukshutva. 

The launching pad for jnana yoga 1s mumuksutva, desire 
for liberation. Without the longing for transformation, 
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nothing will move, change and take you to the destination. 
Without mumukshutva there is no journey, no jnana yoga. It 
is the yearning which propels you to modify your intention, 
to maintain your effort to purify, fine-tune and make yourself 
and your life an expression of sattwa. Mumukshutva is the 
foundation and constant reminder of why you practise the 
yamas and niyamas. 


In the practice of jnana yoga, the first requirement is 
cultivation of the yearning, “I want to be free.” That is 
called mumukshutva, the desire to be free and realize 
something different. 


—Swami Niranjanananda Saraswati 


Yamas 

Viveka: The first quality to be cultivated in jnana yoga is 
viveka or discriminative ability. Viveka allows you to observe 
the situations and events in your life, and to decide if these 
situations are appropriate for your development and growth, 
or inappropriate. This discrimination leads you to make the 
right choices. 

Sama: Establishing yourself in a peaceful state of mind 
and maintaining that state while you go about your daily life 
is sama. Rather than reacting and responding to people and 
events in the world in your usual way, you restrain the mind, 
release its negativity and live with inner peace and harmony. 
The pairing of sama and dama is similar to that of danti and 
indriya nigraha in the yogic lifestyle yamas and niyamas, 
where danti means mental restraint and indriya nigraha is 
cultivating the judicious use of the senses. 

Uparati: Maintaining a continuous state of contentment 
or uparati is the third yama of jnana yoga. Both the ups and 
downs, the successes and failures of life, come into focus as 
you seek to hold on to the state of contentment. Uparati is 
remaining balanced no matter what life brings for you. 

Shraddha: Often understood as faith in guru or God, 
shraddha can also be viewed as faith in yourself — and more 
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broadly as faith in the cosmic will and underlying pattern 
of the universe. Shraddha should not be mistaken for blind 
faith. It is the ability, through the application of viveka, to 
recognize how each situation in life is beneficial to your 
growth. Even when you are in the eye of a storm, shraddha 
will help you discover the silver lining on the horizon, the 
stillness at the centre. 


Niyamas 


Vairagya: Coupled with viveka is vairagya or non-attach- 
ment. Not being attached to people or objects and not 
being involved in events and situations helps strengthen 
discrimination. With the application of vairagya, you leave 
behind anything that hinders your growth or is detrimental 
to the effort you are making. 

Dama: The niyama to help maintain a peaceful state of 
mind is dama, maintaining sensorial control. By guiding the 
senses back to stillness when they are about to run wild, you 
hold on to or bring yourself back to the peaceful state of 
mind achieved through sama. 

Titiksha: Patience and endurance constitute titiksha. 
Being able to hold the inner peace, while enduring pain, 
troubles or struggles that may be in store for you, requires 
a strong dose of patience and forbearance. Titiksha in the 
face of the influences of the world helps maintain a state of 
contentment or uparati. 

Samadhana: The final niyama, samadhana, means 
fixing the mind on a contemplative idea. It also means not 
losing your focus or aim. This is not just one-pointedness. 
The mind may move away from the thought or idea, but 
is always pulled back to further contemplation of the idea. 
Samadhana develops intuition about the nature of the thing 
you are contemplating. As you go deeper in your reflection 
and begin to recognize the forces that have shaped you and 
the underlying pattern of human evolution. With the help of 
samadhana, your faith or shraddha will grow stronger. 
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Other than these eight classical yamas and niyamas, 


qualities required for the development of jnana are given in 
the Bhagavad Gita and Yoga Vasishtha: 


Yamas: 

Pranipata, respect or humility 

Pariprashna, enquiry or analysis 

Samyatendriya, with the senses in check 

Amanitvam, being humble 

Adambhitvam, absence of hypocrisy 

Ahimsa, non-violence 

Shanti or kshama, peace or forgiveness 

Sthairyam, steadiness 

Atmavinigraha, self-control 

Indriyartheshu vairagyam, non-attachment to sense 
objects 

Arati Janasamsadi, distaste for the society of material 
people 


Niyamas: 

Kamasankalpavarjita, free from desires and expectations 
Seva, service 

Satatayuktam, ever equipoised, to be alert and aware 
Sattwa, benevolent nature 

Arjavam, uprightness, correctness 

Acharyopasanam, respecting the teacher 

Shaucham, purity 

Anahamkara, absence of egoism 

Anabhishvangah, non-identification with family and 
home 

Viviktadeshasevitvam, seeking solitary places 


Another sadhana to do as a reminder of your intention and as 
a source of inspiration is to practise and apply the following 
four slokas: 


Santosha paramo laabhah 
Contentment is the supreme gain. 
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Satsanga paramaa gatih 
Satsang is the best companion to the destination. 


Vichaarah paramam jnaanam 
The spirit of enquiry itself is the greatest wisdom. 


Samo hi paramam sukham 
Self-control is supreme happiness. 


Practising any of these yamas and niyamas prepares the 
way for the higher rungs of the jnana yoga ladder. They are 
invaluable companions as you investigate and contemplate 
the nature of your intellect at the level of vicharana, and as 
you seek to relinquish any limiting and restricting patterns 
of thought at the level of tanumanasa. 


Meditate on these ideas: 


All is good. 

All is sacred. 

All is one. 

All is God (Brahman). 


—Swami Sivananda Saraswati 
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Knowledge is empirical and transcendental both. Empirical 
knowledge is through the source of books, teachers and 
gurus, and with the help of the mind. The transcendental 
knowledge is an unfoldment of what is already in man, or 
what is already in me. 

—Swami Satyananda Saraswati 
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Physical, mental, emotional and intellectual self-analysis is 
part of the techniques of jnana yoga. Something that gives us 
knowledge about ourselves is important because unless the 
basic principles of our personality are understood, we cannot 
progress on the path of jnana yoga. 


—Swami Niranjanananda Saraswati 
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8 
Spiritual Diary 


nana yoga should be practised all through the day, with 

the aim of maintaining the drashta awareness from one 
situation to another and one moment to the next. The spiritual 
diary is an essential tool for tracking the effort you make to 
remain positive and to connect with what is uplifting. It gives 
the means to record and monitor the progress that you are 
making in overcoming any restrictive personality traits. You 
should note down both the struggles and the achievements: 
your states of mind, identifications, attachments, desires and 
expectations. Note also those limiting thought patterns and 
memories that you have been able to free yourself of. Use your 
spiritual diary for daily reflection on where you can improve. 

The following list of questions is designed to assist you to 
remain aware of the patterns of your mind throughout the 
day, witnessing the workings of the intellect and clearing out 
any negative psychological conditionings. Use some of these 
questions to review the day before you go to bed at night. 

e How aware am I right now, while preparing to do my 
Spiritual Diary — my physical condition and mental state, 
the subtle mind, the underlying intention, as well as my 
surroundings? 

e How aware was I during the day? 

e What was the predominant state of my mind today - 
tamasic, rajasic, sattwic? 
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e Which positive qualities did I express in my behaviour? 

e Was I successful in practising a chosen positive quality, 
such as one of Swami Sivananda’s Song of 18 ITIES or any 
of the yamas or niyamas? Was there a situation in which 
I missed the opportunity to express that positive quality? 

e Which was my predominant strength during the day? 

e Which was my predominant weakness during the day? 

e Did I clean my mind today by recalling and then letting 
go of a restrictive thought pattern or memory? 

e Which of the six personality conditions disturbed me to- 
day? Was I able to cultivate pratipaksha bhavana in that 
situation or pacify the mind in another way? 

° Did I judge others? 

e How much did I complain today? What do I need to do 
to sustain a state of contentment in life? 

e What percentage of the day was I able to maintain the 
witnessing attitude or drashta bhava? What characterized 
the situations in which it slipped? How can I cultivate the 
drashta in such situations? 

e What percentage of the day was I able to maintain a 
peaceful state of mind? 

e Did I act according to my positive intent to know and im- 
prove myself and to live the vidya? 


You can add questions or experiment with the method of 
recording your progress, keeping in mind the aim of jnana 
yoga: to purify the mind and develop intuitive wisdom and 
understanding that allows you to act appropriately in all 
situations. 
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Feel and identify yourself with the whole world. 
The whole world is my body. 
The whole world is my home. 
I suffer and enjoy in all bodies. 
I work through all hands. 
I eat through all tongues. 
I see through all eyes. 
I hear through all ears. 
—Swami Sivananda Saraswati 
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The foundation of jnana yoga is that one should know and 
feel the limitations of intellectual thought. This feeling 
should come from the very depths of one’s heart. When you 
know and accept the severe limitations of the intellect, then 
you are ready to start the path of jnana yoga. 


—Swami Satyananda Saraswati 
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The beginning of jnana yoga is self-observation, self-analysis 
and self-rectification. If you can follow these three processes 
properly, then the dross of the mind will drop away. 


—Swami Niranjanananda Saraswati 
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General Instructions 


he sadhana of jnana yoga is to look within and try 

to remove all of your limitations. It requires the 
development of several key faculties: discrimination or viveka 
to make the right choices; non-attachment or vairagya to let 
go of anything that is holding you back; sensory and mental 
control during meditation; and the ability to witness your 
own mental patterns and psychological conditionings, to 
be the drashta of buddhi, the faculty of intelligence. Having 
trained the mind, the next challenge is to maintain a state 
of mental peace and equilibrium while getting on with 
your daily life, whether at the workplace or at home. The 
following three key attitudes will help you develop your 
jnana yoga sadhana: 


l. Intense yearning or mumukshutva: The starting point 
for jnana yoga is an acute longing to become free of 
whatever binds you to material life and to explore what 
lies beyond. When you no longer feel pulled by the 
material dimension, having experienced the successes 
and failures, joys and disappointments, conflicts, 
pleasures and pains of family, professional and social life, 
and having understood the fleeting nature of fulfilment 
of desires, you start to long for spiritual evolution. That 
is when you begin to consider how you can improve 
yourself, how you can break out of your shell and achieve 
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a higher experience. Intense yearning is needed to per- 
sist in the effort of jnana yoga. 

. Constant and unbroken awareness on all levels of your being 
and in all dimensions of your daily life. 

. Positive thinking: How you think determines how you live. 
The mind takes on the form of what it contemplates. 
Depending on the nature of your thoughts, you can 
enjoy peace of mind even in the most extreme and trying 
circumstances; conversely, you can make paradise into 
your own personal hell. The constancy that is required 
for maintaining a positive state of mind has often been 
compared with gardening. You may have worked hard to 
turn the earth, remove the stones, plant the seeds and 
water the sprouts, but if you stop weeding your garden, 
thistles and tumbleweed will take over. The figurative 
weeding required by jnana yoga entails moment to 
moment awareness of every thought pattern, mental 
conditioning and resurfacing memory. Remain aware 
and practise continuous self-observation. The aim is to 
clear out what is restrictive or no longer needed, and to 
experience the beauty of each moment. When you need 
support in holding on to the positive, turn to inspirational 
literature or attend satsang, seeking out the company of 
spiritual personalities. 

. Perseverance: Jnana yoga gives you an understanding of 
what you are and where you are going. It is a process of 
analyzing life and seeking to shift your perception from 
the gross and material to the spiritual and positive. If 
at first the investigation leads you to become aware of 
the disturbances and negativity of the mind, persevere 
and persist with patience. Before becoming established 
in equilibrium and peace, it is necessary to uncover and 
understand all the negative samskaras, impressions, stored 
in the depths of the mind, as well as restrictive traits 
and latent tendencies of the personality, the cravings, 
ambitions, passions and needs. This work of mental 
purification will take time and endurance. Its reward 
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will be the ability to maintain inner peace in the face of 
suffering, troubles and struggles. It will lead you to a state 
of equanimity and contentment. 


Viveka or discrimination is the seed. Vairagya or dispassion 
is the root. Guru’s grace is the shower. Brahmajnana or 
knowledge of the Self is the fruit. This is the path of jnana 


yoga. 


—Swami Sivananda Saraswati 
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If you want to take to the practice of jnana yoga you should 
not try to avoid the practices of raja yoga, bhakti yoga and 
karma yoga. Then your life will become full. It is said by 
karma yoga you become free from the psychological cobwebs, 
by bhakti yoga you become one-pointed. Dissipations, dis- 
tractions are completely rent asunder. By meditation you 
make your personality steady, calm and quiet. 


—Swami Satyananda Saraswati 
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The purpose of jnana yoga has to be the rediscovery of 
oneself, of one’s own nature. 


—Swami Niranjanananda Saraswati 
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Part 2 
Sadhana Capsules 


To live a balanced life, practices of other yoga branches 
should be included into your daily routine. If you follow the 
guidelines given in the introduction, To Live a Yogic Lifestyle, 
you will find elements pertaining to raja yoga, kriya yoga, 
karma yoga, bhakti yoga and jnana yoga. Along with your 
hatha yoga sadhana capsule, integrate these elements and 
make the necessary lifestyle adjustments so that your sadhana 
and day-to-day life enhance the quality of your being and 
participation in the world. 

The following practices are common to each specific 
group. For details of the practices see the introduction, Tò 
Live a Yogic Lifestyle. 


Morning — on waking 


e 3 mantra sadhana 
e Before breakfast: asana, pranayama 


Any time during the day 
e Yoga nidra 
e Antar mouna 


Before bed 

e Ajapa japa 

e Review of the Day 
e Spiritual Diary 
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Youth and Early Adulthood 
(16 to 30 years) 


Ba the ages of 16 and 30 major life changes take 
place. Youth is a period of leaving the material and 
emotional dependence on one’s childhood family and 
becoming self-reliant, with the responsibilities that being 
a grown-up involve. Some young people leave home early, 
settle into a career, or marry and have their own children. 
Others linger in prolonged adolescence, due to higher 
education, difficulties in finding employment to sustain 
themselves economically, or because of wanting to explore 
the world before committing themselves to the obligations 
of adult life. Although the tempo may vary, learning to stand 
on one’s own two feet is a key feature of this period. It is a 
time for exploring one’s potential, enhancing one’s skills and 
searching for a direction in life. 

Alas, the connection with the inner life can get overlooked 
in a society that focuses on material wealth, social status and 
fame. Young people between the ages of 16 and 30 have 
grown up with smart-phones, laptops and surf-pads, thereby 
always able to be connected with their friends and with the 
world through social media and the internet, always being 
online. The influx of news and information from all over the 
world, at all times of the day and night, draws the attention 
outward. 

All too often, material values detract young people to 
follow their inner calling and develop their unique talents 
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and capacities, leading them instead to follow the well- 
trodden path of social respectability and career. Therefore, 
it is important for young people to be involved with people 
and ideas that are inspiring, uplifting and positive, and 
that encourage them to develop their inner awareness and 
potential. 

This is also the time for exploring the world and 
discovering one’s orientation and place in it. Guiding 
this process properly is the purpose of jnana yoga at this 
stage. Youth and young adults are not expected to sit in 
contemplation for hours — only rare souls will do that. 
However, small habits may be encouraged to develop the 
faculty of viveka and awareness, restrain sensorial indulgence 
and express positive qualities in daily living. 


Needs of young people 

e Inner strength and self-confidence to meet life’s 
challenges 

e Balance between body and mind, needs and ambitions 

e Balance between self, family, work and friends 

° Independence and self-sufficiency 

e Balanced attitude towards material values and possessions 

e Connection with positive values and positive role models 

e Encouragement and inspiration to discover one’s 
potential 

e Ability to observe oneself during life’s events, and to turn 
negative thoughts and emotions into positive ones. 
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JNANA YOGA SADHANA 


The focus of the following practices is to explore the inner 
potential, develop an understanding of one’s strengths and 
weaknesses, and to cultivate an awareness of the patterns of 
the mind. 


General 


e Cultivate drashta awareness by finding opportunities 
throughout the day to observe your thoughts, actions and 
reactions for short periods at a time. 

e Read inspirational literature that enquires into the 
questions of life. 

e Have satsang or seek out the company of inspiring and 
uplifting people. 

e Practise digital fasting one hour before sleep every day, 
and one day a week to allow the mind to go inward. 


When coming home from school or work 


e Antar mouna stages 2 and 3, daily for 10 minutes. This 
practice can be done at any time that is convenient, 
whether at home after school or work, or while commuting 
on a bus or a train. 


Evening, before bed and on weekends 


e Practise the SWAN meditation as given in Part 3. Be aware 
of your strengths and reflect on how to expand them 
into all areas of your life. Be aware of your shortcomings 
and limitations and reflect on how to overcome them. 
Distinguish between your ambitions and needs. 


For your Spiritual Diary answer questions such as: 

1. Did I make the incorrect, inappropriate choice in my 
speech and behaviour? Why? 

2. What has to change in me that next time I will choose the 
correct and appropriate solution? 
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3. Which jnana yoga yama and niyama was present today? 
4. Which one was lacking? 
5. What did I learn today? 


Complementary practices from hatha yoga, raja yoga and 

bhakti yoga 

Hatha yoga 

A short sadhana of asana and pranayama in the morning will 

give you balance and vitality throughout the day. Your focus 

is on each posture and your mental state: your attention or 
distraction, your like and dislike, the ease and difficulty. 

e Asana: ‘Tadasana, tiryak tadasana, kati chakrasana, 
shashank bhujangasana, surya namaskara, eka pada 
pranamasana. 

e Pranayama: nadi shodhana pranayama (1:1 ratio) 3 to 10 
rounds, bhramari pranayama. 

e ‘Trataka (5 minutes before bed) using a candle flame, a 
dot or the word JOY 


Raja yoga 
If you do not have time every day for a full yoga nidra 
practice, then practise a power nap of 10 minutes with a 
rapid rotation of consciousness and the cultivation of a simple 
sankalpa such as: 

I am positive about my future. 

I know what is right and will act accordingly. 

I seek sattwic qualities and conditions in my life. 


Bhakti yoga 

Let the focus of your bhakti yoga practice be seva. Connect 
to the definition bhaja sevyam — service is bhakti. Relate to 
people in any positive way you can and develop atmabhava, 
oneness with others. 
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, SAO TtT 


Lona le sand 


Just as the tongue is not affected by taking ghee, so also you 
should remain unaffected even amidst worldly activities and 
troubles. You must keep up the nirlipta or unattached state. 
This is jnana. Remember this point well: every failure is a 
pillar for future success. 

—Swami Sivananda Saraswati 
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To make progress in jnana yoga you have to throw out all 
definitions about your existence. You must be overwhelmed 
by the feeling that you do not know who you are. 


—Swami Satyananda Saraswati 
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Jnana yogis see the futility of learning something for which 
there is no use or practical application in their lives. If 
it cannot be applied, then why have it? If it is something 
that can be experienced, then try to have that experiential 


knowledge. 
—Swami Niranjanananda Saraswati 
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11 


Parents 


Il parents want to raise their children to be happy and 

fulfilled individuals who will make a contribution to 
society and the world at large. They themselves hope to be 
positive role models and inspirers for their children, loving 
and caring without imposing their own shortcomings. The 
challenge for parents is to let go of their expectations and 
own ambitions and raise their children to follow their own 
dharma or destiny. Only then can children discover a way of 
life that supports their growth, and fulfil the potential that 
is theirs alone. 

At the same time, parents have to deal with themselves 
and their own conditionings and limitations. Children bring 
out the positive, but they are also masters at pressing all 
the buttons that trigger the negative traits in their parents. 
Raising children gives parents golden opportunities to look 
deep into themselves, discover the roots of their samskaras 
and conditionings and, with application of the correct tools, 
change them into positive traits. This work to improve 
oneself as a parent can start already before having children, 
when planning for a family. 

Jnana yoga can help parents avoid passing negative 
samskaras on to their children. The tools for this can be 
found in the second and third stages of jnana yoga: vicharana, 
contemplation of any personal traits causing disturbance in 
the mind, and tanumanasa, clearing the mind of unnecessary 
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thoughts, afflictions and cravings. Jnana yoga also connects 
parents with their inner wisdom, knowledge and intuition, 
giving them the ability to put themselves in the place of their 
children. 

Parenthood is a lifelong experience, as one never stops 
being a parent. With time the role and experience though 
change. The pain and turmoil of watching the children grow 
and learn to live their own lives can be as taxing as dealing 
with the tantrums of small children or the rebellious nature 
of teenagers. The hardest yet the most important aspect 
of jnana yoga that parents need to practise is vairagya — to 
recognize and remember that their child is an individual 
soul who has come with a unique personality, inclination and 
destiny. The role of the parents is to guide, not control. 


Needs for parents 

e Aclear and pure aim for raising one’s children 

° Self-understanding 

e Ability to see one’s own strengths, weaknesses, ambitions 
and needs, as well as those of one’s children 

e Capacity to put oneself into one’s children’s shoes and 
understand how to help them grow and overcome their 
weaknesses 

e Ability to accept a child’s fears, sadness and anger, and to 
help transform negativity into positivity 

e Relaxation, peace of mind, and awareness in day-to-day 
life 

e Balance between self, parenthood, work, society and 
family 

e Identification with positive values and a source of 
inspiration 

e ‘Trust and faith. 
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JNANA YOGA SADHANA 


The aim of the sadhana is to develop self-understanding. By 
understanding themselves, parents gain clarity also about the 
needs of their children and confidence to inspire them and 
give them freedom to grow in their own direction. 


General 


e Strive to be an example for your children, demonstrating 
viveka or discrimination in words and deeds, vairagya or 
non-attachment in relation to sensual and material life, 
and giving freely of what is yours to those in need. 

e Together with your children, seek opportunities for 
satsang, the company of inspiring people. 

e Cultivate viveka to find a balance between giving 
discipline and freedom, and to see the bigger picture so 
that children do not become an obsession. 


Morning 


e Meditation to develop drashta awareness, to create the 
habit to observe your thoughts, actions and reactions 
throughout the day. 


Evening, before bed 


e Practise the drashta meditation as given in Part 3. 
Highlight one situation or interaction with your children 
which elicited positive thoughts and one that called up 
negative conditionings. Reflect on the source of any 
negativity and consider how you can improve similar 
interactions in the future. 


On weekends 


e Digital fasting, and time spent with the family. 

e Practise the SWAN meditation as given in Part 3 and 
write down your weekly SWAN, note your observations. 
Focus on the interactions with and the feelings towards 
your children. 
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For your Spiritual Diary answer questions such as: 

1. In what way was I a role model to my children? 

2. Why did I lose my temper and patience? 

3. How can I avoid the same situation happening again? 

4. Which jnana yoga yama and niyama do I need to 
strengthen? 

5. How can I help my children develop jnana yoga? 


Complementary practices from hatha yoga, raja yoga and 

bhakti yoga 

Hatha yoga 

e Asana: tadasana, tiryak tadasana, kati chakrasana, surya 
namaskara, shashankasana. 

e Pranayama: nadi shodhana pranayama, bhramari 
pranayama. 

You can also do the morning hatha yoga sadhana together 

with your teenage children. 


Raja yoga 

For your practice of yoga nidra, include a sankalpa such as: 
I am a role model for my children. 
I encourage my children to explore their inner being. 
I create a positive, sattwic atmosphere in our home. 


Bhakti yoga 

e Together with your children, have a kirtan gathering 
once a week or once a month; invite friends and their 
children to join. 

e Together with your children, explore the beauty of the 
world. 

e Instil the sense of atmabhava, the feeling of oneness with 
others, in your children by reaching out to others in 
whatever way possible. 
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If you adopt the path of jnana, feel you are a silent sakshi, 
witness, and Prakriti does everything. 


—Swami Sivananda Saraswati 
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The practice of jnana yoga purifies the intellect. 


—Swami Satyananda Saraswati 
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Jnana yoga is antaranga yoga, as it aims to better manage 
and develop the capacities of the intellect. 


—Swami Niranjanananda Saraswati 
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14 


Professionals 


hose working and involved in society are constantly 

challenged to manage their responses to the successes 
and failures, their ego gratification and the frustrations of 
professional life. For some, working life is dull and unful- 
filling, yet for others it becomes their primary source of 
meaning and self-worth. It gives them status and a sense 
that they are contributing to something they value. Working 
life gives endless opportunities to scrutinize one’s own traits 
and behaviour, reactions to situations, attitudes towards co- 
workers, and thought patterns related to social status and 
values. For one who has the desire to know oneself, the co- 
workers will become like mirrors reflecting back who one is. 
Another challenge is to balance family and social life with 
work and one’s own spiritual needs and aspirations. 


Needs of professionals 

e Ability to create a favourable mental space irrespective of 
circumstances 

e Mental flexibility and openness to the ideas and opinions 
of others 

e Ability to let go of distress and negativities and to connect 
with positivity 

e Knowing one’s strengths, weaknesses, ambitions and 
needs, and the capacity to distinguish between them 
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Ability to see the strengths, weaknesses, ambitions and 
needs of coworkers and members of society with whom 
one is connected, and to help them overcome their 
weaknesses 

Ability to listen to others with humility, patience and 
tolerance 

Toworkasateam by supporting and giving encouragement 
to co-workers 

Balance between self and work 

Qualities for efficient working: motivation, sincerity, clear 
communication, commitment and a sense of respon- 
sibility 

Attitude of wanting to improve in everything that one 
does, coupled with a sense of non-attachment to the 
outcome of one’s actions. 


JNANA YOGA SADHANA 


Jnana yoga will help professionals use the opportunities given 
during working hours to improve themselves. Jnana yoga also 
gives tools to find inner peace and harmony even while the 
outer world is under digital hypnosis and fixated on name 
and fame, material gain, competition and success. 


General 


Obsere vani sanyam, restraint in speech, in all situations 
and circumstances to develop viveka, discrimination. 
Give freely of your knowledge and understanding to co- 
workers to develop vairagya, non-attachment. 

Direct any competitive spirit for your own improvement 
and expansion instead of harming others. 


Morning 


e Meditation to develop drashta awareness, to create the 
habit to observe your thoughts, actions and reactions 
throughout the day. 
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During working hours 


Maintain the drashta of buddhi and manas, observing 
your thought patterns and also their source and the 
intention that guides them in interactions with co-workers 
and others encountered in your working life. 

Apply pratipaksha bhavana, returning the mind to the 
opposite positive attitude when negative thoughts and 
feelings arise. 

Apply of one pair of jnana yoga yamas and niyamas for 
one month or longer. 


Evening, before bed 


Practise the SWAN meditation and the drashta meditation 
as given in Part 3. Do one meditation for one month and 
the other for the following month. You may alternate or 
stay with one meditation for a longer period of time. 
Reflect on the source of any negative thought patterns, 
and consider how you can improve similar interactions 
in the future. 

Reflect on the pair of jnana yoga yamas and niyamas you 
are working with. 


On weekends 


Digital fasting, and time spent with family or in solitude. 
Disconnect from the working environment by spending 
time in a different way, in nature or with a hobby free of 
any pressure and competitiveness. 

Practise the positivity meditation as given in Part 3. 


For your Spiritual Diary answer questions such as: 


l. 


How present and active was my awareness? 


2. Which jnana yoga yama and niyama did I apply? 
3. 
4. Was I affected by success or failure? How did it express 


Which one did I not apply? 


itself? 


. Onascale of 1 to 10, how strong was my sense of vairagya? 


0 it was absent and 10 it was very strong. 
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6. Which attitude, opinion, belief do I need to modify or 
drop altogether to improve my jnana? 


Complementary practices from hatha yoga, raja yoga, karma 

yoga and bhakti yoga 

a yoga 
Asana: Tadasana, tiryak tadasana, kati chakrasana, surya 
namaskara, pawanmuktasana part 3 (selection). 

e Pranayama: nadi shodhana pranayama, bhramari 
pranayama, abdominal breath at various times during 
the day. 


Raja yoga 

For your practice of yoga nidra, include a sankalpa such as: 
I am content with my life as it is. 
I know that success and failure are transitory. 
I am in touch with my inner self. 


Karma yoga 

° Spend some time in an activity which is free of all self- 
interest or ulterior motive. 

° Develop the attitude of akarta bhava, the non-doer. Accept 
that not everything is in your hands and your control. 


Bhakti yoga 

e Join a kirtan gathering once a week or once a month. 
* Connect to and explore the beauty of nature. 

e Practise selfless service and atmabhava. 
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Individuality is different from personality. Personality is 
one’s own mental creation. It is rajasic. Personality is egoism. 
However, there is no harm in developing one’s individuality. 
A person of strong individuality is a fit person for the 
practice of Vedanta or jnana yoga. Aham Asmi — ‘I exist’, this 
is individuality. It is sattwic. 


—Swami Sivananda Saraswati 
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According to jnana yoga each and every individual has to 
understand his identity with his real Self. A time must come 
when you have transcended the mind and the barriers 
that belong to this universe or that belong to this gross 
plane. It is something like breaking a pitcher of water. The 
water becomes one with the rest of the water. Through the 
practices of jnana yoga, the limitations in the personality, 
the limitations in fundamental concepts and fundamental 
philosophies have to be eliminated. 


—Swami Satyananda Saraswati 
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If there is inner balance in success and failure of intellect, it 
is jnana yoga. 


—Swami Niranjanananda Saraswati 
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13 
The Elderly 


ith age, the body becomes weaker and the sensory 

faculties less acute. The energy used earlier for plea- 
suring the senses and fulfilling external social responsibilities 
can now instead be used to look within. The mind naturally 
starts turning to unresolved events and situations from the 
whole course of life, starting from childhood. These jaunts 
down memory lane present an opportunity to explore oneself 
and make peace with one’s past. 

Old age is traditionally a time for giving freely of the 
wisdom and understanding that a person has gained 
over the span of a lifetime. In many cultures today the 
appreciation for elderly people and their experience and 
knowledge has been lost. This can make senior citizens 
feel purposeless and cause them to hang on to their duties 
in the family or in the workplace, instead of handing over 
responsibility to the younger generation. Retiring from 
external social responsibilities to enter into a life of reflection, 
contemplation and self-study is, however, an important aspect 
of understanding and following dharma. 

Becoming immersed in a yoga lifestyle and jnana yoga 
sadhana can help give meaning to this stage in life. It can also 
help give the understanding that learning never comes to an 
end. Jnana yoga can also help prepare for leaving this life. 
With the death of family members and friends, many elderly 
people fear dying and attempt to avoid the reality of it. Jnana 
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yoga can pave the way, helping to discover the deeper reality 
of existence, beyond body and mind. 


Needs of the elderly 


e Meaning and value in life 

e Contentment with what the last years of life have to offer 

e Connecting with positive inner values and strengthening 
them, for example patience, endurance and non-irrita- 
bility 

e Positive relationships with family, friends and in society 

° Feeling useful by identifying opportunities to help others 

° Letting go of attachments to family, loved ones, material 
possessions and duties 

e Clearing old samskaras or impressions and opening up 
reservoirs of wisdom and personal creativity. 


JNANA YOGA SADHANA 


With retirement comes gradual withdrawal from the day- 
to-day problems and issues of the family and society. After 
shifting family and social duties to the younger generation, 
senior citizens have abundant time available to devote to 
jnana yoga sadhana and to deepen their understanding of 
their own inner nature. 


General 


e Do away with worldly ambitions and curtailing personal 
needs to a minimum. 

¢ Study scriptures and spiritual literature for inspiration. 

e Work with the yamas and niyamas of jnana yoga in a 
sequential progression for connecting with inherent 
positive qualities. 

e Become immersed in self-observation and contemplation. 

e Seek opportunities to help others through seva and 
selfless giving. 

e Share the knowledge and wisdom accumulated during 
the course of life. 
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Morning 


e Meditation to develop drashta awareness, to create a 
habit to observe your thoughts, actions and reactions 
throughout the day. 


During the day 


° Study scriptures, such as the Bhagavad Gita, Yoga Vasishtha 
or the Upanishads. 

¢ Kind opportunities throughout the day to observe your 
thoughts, actions and reactions for short periods at a 
time. 

e Maintain awareness with regard to the appropriateness 
of thought, behaviour and conduct, as well as the guna 
active at any given time (tamas, rajas or sattwa). 


Evening, before bed 


e Practise the drashta meditation as given in Part 3. 

e In your Spiritual Diary incorporate an analysis of 
situations in which you applied the yamas and niyamas 
of jnana yoga. 


On weekends 


e Alternate on a monthly basis between the SWAN medita- 
tion and the positivity meditation as given in Part 3. 


For your Spiritual Diary answer questions such as: 

1. What did I do as a practice of jnana yoga? How many 
times? 

2. Which jnana yoga yama and niyama is most difficult for 
me? What do I need to change to be able to express that 
quality? 

3. How can I assist others to practise jnana yoga? 

4. What are my strongest attachments? What is their impact 

and influence on my behaviour, interactions and life? 

How can I improve my positive association or satsang? 

6. What did I learn today? 


ch 
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Complementary practices from hatha yoga, raja yoga and 

bhakti yoga 

Hatha yoga 

e Asana: Tadasana, tiryak tadasana, kati chakrasana, 
pawanmuktasana part 1. 

e Pranayama: Full yogic breathing, ujjayi pranayama, nadi 
shodhana pranayama, bhramari pranayama. 


Raja yoga 

For your practice of yoga nidra, include a sankalpa such as: 
I accept my life as it is. 
I live in the here and now, without regrets and fears. 
I am happy to be who I am. 


Bhakti yoga 

e Join a kirtan gathering once a week or once a month. 
e Enjoy the beauty of nature. 

e Lend a helping hand whenever possible. 


That aspirant who is endowed with the four means (viveka, 
vairagya, shadsampatti, mumukshutva), who has removed 
impurities and tossing of the mind, who is equipped with 
sattwic virtues is only fit for the path of jnana yoga. 


—Swami Sivananda Saraswati 
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For the person who is pure in heart, who can think deeply 
and is capable of introspection, jnana yoga is suitable. 


—Swami Satyananda Saraswati 
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U E O 


In jnana yoga all preconceived ideas and notions have to be 
removed and another set of ideas based on facts related to 
body, mind and spirit has to evolve. 


—Swami Niranjanananda Saraswati 
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14 
Sadhakas 


Te make progress along the path of jnana yoga requires 
strong willpower and determination, as well as contin- 
uous self-awareness. The practitioner must be prepared 
to throw out all preconceived notions, definitions and 
dogmas and allow for the unfoldment of knowledge through 
introspection and contemplation. 

For some the impetus to become a spiritual seeker and 
jnana yoga sadhaka involves life-changing events: a crisis, 
depression, dejection, or experiencing loss of meaning in 
the things that previously seemed important, such as career, 
material success, family and social standing. For others the 
spiritual quest is independent of external circumstances 
but is an innate thirst for knowing the unchanging truth of 
existence. There is a gradual and natural unfoldment of the 
inner potential, and rare souls such as Adi Shankaracharya 
or Swami Sivananda are born jnanis. 

A sadhaka starts questioning the ability to attain happi- 
ness through sensual enjoyment and fulfilment of desires, 
instead he wants to gain knowledge and understanding 
of the self. The commitment to self-enquiry is based on 
shubhechha, the first bhumika of jnana yoga. Shubhechha 
involves the development of a clear and pure intention to 
discovering one’s inner potential and unfolding the positive 
nature within. A sadhaka on the path of jnana yoga is likely 
to have already fixed this intention. 
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At the second stage, vicharana, the sadhaka is called on 
to contemplate and investigate the negative traits of the 
personality, the corresponding tamasic responses and mental 
disturbances, and then to cultivate the opposite positive 
traits. Once this stage has also been worked through, the 
sadhaka is ready to enter the third stage, tanumanasa, going 
deep into the mind to examine the subtle levels of the mind 
and to observe the influence of the gunas and samsakaras. To 
have the courage to explore everything that the mind brings 
up, the sadhaka must be endowed with fixity, endurance and 
faith that every experience on the path will lead to growth 
and self-transformation. 


Needs of sadhakas 


e A source of inspiration 

e Opportunities to connect with the sattwic qualities of 
one’s own nature 

° Balanced lifestyle, including rest and activity, diet, sadhana 
and work, sleep and waking hours 

e Willpower and ability to discriminate 

e Non-attachment to the things of the external world, 
including sensual pleasures, desires and expectations 

e Ability to persevere with the enquiry and endure whatever 
comes up 

e Ability to let go ofall definitions, ideas and preconceptions 

e Faith that everything that happens is good for one’s growth. 


JNANA YOGA SADHANA 


The aim of this sadhana is self-awareness, self-enquiry and 
constant self-observation and self-correction. The practices 
are designed to investigate and clear out the negative traits of 
the personality and all those samskaras or impressions that are 
unhelpful for growth and spiritual evolution. The sadhaka 
who embarks on this sadhana must be prepared to confront 
all the dimensions of the personality, while maintaining a 
level head. 
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General 


Maintain constant remembrance of your sankalpa or in- 
tention to gain knowledge of yourself and to connect with 
positivity. 

Seeking out inspirational literature and the company of 
spiritual people who can help you expand the positive. 
Cultivate one jnana yoga yama and one niyama for a 
month or six months at a time in a sequential progression, 
as a way of connecting with the virtues that support self- 
transformation. 


Morning, before breakfast 


Practise the Drashta meditation as given in Part 3. 


During the day 


Seek to observe and witness your thought patterns and 
mental conditions as they arise throughout the day, review- 
ing the state of your mind and its behaviour, and making 
the development of the drashta a continuous sadhana. 


Evening, before bed 


Practise the SWAN meditation as given in Part 3. Contem- 
plate any negative traits or weaknesses that have manifes- 
ted over the course of the day. Practise pratipaksha bhavana, 
consider the opposite positive attitude that could be 
applied to the events, people and situations that triggered 
these negative thoughts, feelings, actions and reactions. 
Spiritual Diary is based on a sankalpa of committing to 
constant self-enquiry. Practise self-purification by recor- 
ding those thoughts, behaviours and occurrences that 
could be improved on, as well as highlighting positive 
thoughts, emotions and habits that should be further 
cultivated. 


On weekends 


Self-study, contemplation and reflection in the form of the 
Positivity and Nirvanastakam meditations given in Part 3. 
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Use your Spiritual Diary wisely and with sincerity. Focus on 
one pair of yama and niyama for a month. For example, for 
the pair of sama and dama answer questions such as: 

1. What negative response or reaction did I have? What was 
the external trigger? What was my shortcoming? 

2. What do I need to change to maintain a peaceful state of 
mind? 

3. When did I not restrain the outgoing tendency of the 
senses? How did it affect my inner peace? 

4. Which sense is most difficult for me to restrain? Why? 
When? 

5. Which obstacles hinder my free expression of sama and 
dama? 

e You can ask similar questions for the Positivity meditation. 
Or you can choose elements from the Nirvanastakam 
meditation, such as like and dislike, success and failure, 
your relationships or a particular belief or opinion you 
hold on to. 


Once a year 


e Take some time to live in a different environment 
conducive to your jnana yoga sadhana. Visit an ashram 
or go on a pilgrimage with this goal in mind. 


Complementary practices from hatha yoga, raja yoga, karma 

yoga and bhakti yoga 

Hatha yoga 

e Asana: tadasana, tiryak tadasana, kati chakrasana, surya 
namaskara, ananda madirasana, eka pada pranamasana, 
padmasana. 

e Pranayama: abdominal breath at different times during 
the day, full yogic breathing, nadi shodhana pranayama, 
bhramari pranayama. 

e ‘Trataka on a candle flame. 
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Raja yoga 
For your practice of yoga nidra, include a sankalpa such as: 


I connect only to what is sattwic and beneficial to me. 
I develop positive qualities. 
I know I am beyond this body and mind. 


Karma yoga 


Ponder over the sloka (5:11) in the Bhagavad Gita: 


Kaayena manasaa buddhyaa kevalairindriyairapr; 
Yoginah karma kurvanti sangam tyaktvaatmashuddhaye. 


Having abandoned attachment, yogis perform action 
by the body, mind, and intellect and also by the senses, 
only for the purification of the self. 


Develop the understanding that the aim of your actions is 
purification, and act accordingly. 


Bhakti yoga 


Let the beauty of nature be your constant inspiration. 
Keep your inspiration alive through satsang and uplifting 
books. 

Feel the presence of the Divine, the unifying force, in 
your life. 
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Do not entertain unkind thoughts. Do not speak unkind 
words. Pull out all walls that separate you from others. If you 
see bheda or difference, there is absence of love. Feel your 
presence in the tree, stone, sun, moon, stars, animals. All is 
Self. All is One. The whole world is your body. Feel this. Feel 
your oneness with all life. 


—Swami Sivananda Saraswati 
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To tread the path of jnana yoga one must be ruthless. This is 
why it is regarded as a difficult path. It is not easy to believe 
in nothing. It is not easy to empty the mind of preconceived 
ideas and dogmas. It is far easier to believe in something, 
even though the belief may be superficial or even erroneous. 
Jnana yoga can therefore be practised only by those people 
with unflinching determination. 


—Swami Satyananda Saraswati 
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Ramana Maharshi was a great jnana yogi and, in fact, he was 
possibly one of the few jnana yogis who have existed knowing 
he was a jnana yogi. His whole quest was to find the answer to 
this question ‘Who am I?’ Day or night, whether he was awake 
or asleep, his whole being was permeated with this question. 
He used to vibrate with the intensity of this question. It was 
as if he was standing on the edge of a precipice. The moment 
he lost material consciousness and fell into the precipice, he 
was enlightened. 

—Swami Niranjanananda Saraswati 
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Appendices 


The purpose of the following practices is to enhance jnana 

yoga in daily life in a practical way. The emphasis is on: 

1. expanding awareness 

2. developing the ability to disconnect from the limiting, 
restricting tendencies and expressions, and 

3. becoming one with the positive, sattwic qualities inherent 
in every human being and in every speck of creation. 


Appendix 1 


Meditation to Develop 
Drashta Awareness 


he purpose of this meditation is to develop an under- 

standing of what it means to be a drashta. Is it simply 
that a thought comes, an idea comes, a vision comes, and you 
keep looking at it? Is that all? No, being a drashta is much 
more than that, as you will discover in this practice. 


Step | (Preparation): Sit down comfortably, body upright 
and straight, hands on the knees in jnana mudra or chin 
mudra, eyes gently closed. Become aware of the whole 
body. Awareness of the whole physical body. Make yourself 
comfortable. If there is anything tight, loosen it; if you 
are uncomfortable, adjust yourself and make yourself 
comfortable. 

Step 2: For a few moments just watch the body, be the drashta 
of your body. As an observer, with detachment, identify 
the state of the body at present, identify the predominant 
experiences of the body — comfort, discomfort, restlessness, 
stillness, ease, unease, tension, relaxation, balance, im- 
balance, heaviness, lightness. Become aware of all the 
predominant experiences of the physical body. Identify 
them, watch them, observe them. Be a witness to every 
experience of the body. 
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Bring the body to a state of stillness and ease. With 
your willpower, direct your body to be steady and still. 
Experience the space, the silence within. 

Step 3: Watch the state of your pranas, the state of the flow of 
energy in your body, the experience of energy in your body. 
Be the drashta of your pranic state. Do you experience the 
prana in your body as heat, as a flow, as tingling? Is there 
more prana in one area and less in another? Become the 
drashta of your pranamaya experience. 

With the use of the will, make the pranas balanced. Feel a 
homogeneous flow, a smooth river of prana in the whole 
body, from head to toes. 

Step 4: From the pranas, take the awareness to your mind 
and become the drashta of your mind. Observe the state 
of your mind. What is the predominant state of your mind 
at the present moment? What was the predominant state 
of your mind during the day today? Identify the state the 
mind was in for the majority of the time, whether it was 
restless, one-pointed, tense, relaxed, drowsy, expectant, 
confused, irritable, clear, happy, balanced, positive, or 
something else. 

Step 5: In this state of relaxed one-pointedness, observe the 

thoughts passing through your mind. You may think that 
there are no thoughts, or that the only thought is ‘I am 
doing the practice’, but look deeper. See the underground 
thoughts, the background thoughts, the thoughts that 
are likely to come to you when you do your japa, your 
meditation, or sit quietly. 
Let these thoughts come to the surface, and see what they 
are. They may relate to a person, a situation, an experience. 
‘My back hurts’ can be a thought, ‘I met such and such 
a person’ another thought, ‘I liked the sabzi, vegetable, 
at lunch’ another thought, ‘I like that person’, ‘I dislike 
that person’, ‘I could improve that situation’. Whatever the 
thoughts are, just watch. 

Step 6: Pick up one thought that has rattled you, that 
created a negative state in you. It may relate to something 
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that happened this morning, yesterday, last week, last 
month, during the year — but it is a thought that is creating 
disharmony in you. 

Identify which of the six traits this thought has triggered. 
Is it desire? Is it anger? Is it delusion or attachment? Is it 
arrogance? Is it greed? Is it envy? Which of the six is play- 
ing in your mind? With detachment, without feeling guilty, 
and with total honesty, identify the trait — knowing that 
you are undertaking this process to be free of that trait. 
Now watch the associated thoughts that come up due to 
this thought. Watch how the mind exaggerates a thought 
and spins it off into many forms. You are familiar with this 
process; you do it every day. Bring it into your conscious 
awareness. Be aware of how one negative thought multiplies 
into many negative thoughts. Use your discrimination to 
be aware of this exaggeration. Use your awareness to be 
aware of this mental exaggeration. 

Also watch if any other influence comes in to add to that 
thought. Maybe someone said something, maybe you read 
something, maybe negative thought waves in the air added 
and enhanced your experience. See if you can identify 
these influences and observe them. See if you can separate 
your experience from the influence. 

Go deeper, explore further, go deeper into yourself, into 
your mind, into your psyche. Find what experiences, ideas, 
samskaras, impressions are stored in you that relate to these 
thoughts. Bring them up and watch them dispassionately. 
In that deeper mind, create the experience of positivity 
and sattwa. Use the power of will, the sankalpa shakti, to 
create this positive experience. It may be in the form 
of a specific quality that you feel you need to counter 
the negative state, such as understanding, compassion, 
kindness, tolerance, respect, inclusiveness, humility — or 
it may be a general experience of positivity in the form 
of luminosity. Put aside any negativity or tamas from the 
mind and connect with a harmonious, happy and positive 
state. 
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Allow the experience of this positivity to become strong, feel 
it expand until it has erased all the negative impressions 
and thoughts that were playing in your mind. Experience 
the surge of positivity. And in that positivity, allow yourself 
to be balanced, tranquil, calm, silent and still. 

Step 7: Now let go of this experience, this inner awareness, 
and become aware of the outer environment. 
Bring your awareness to the eyebrow centre and visualize 
the image of a candle flame. Fix your attention on the 
image of the flame, breathe in deeply and chant the 
mantra Om three times. 


Hari Om Tat Sat. 
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Appendix 2 


SWAN Meditation 


his practice is to be done after analyzing your strengths 

and weaknesses. Write down all your strengths in one 
column, and weaknesses in another. Make sure that the 
number of strengths is equal to or greater than the number 
of weaknesses. 


Step I: Sit in a comfortable posture, body upright and 
straight, hands on the knees in jnana mudra or chin mudra. 
Gently close your eyes and lips. In this posture, mentally 
become aware of the whole body, observe the whole body 
internally. Become aware of the whole body from the 
top of the head right down to the toes. Acknowledge the 
condition, the state of your physical body. If you come 
across any tension, discomfort or tightness, adjust yourself 
and make yourself comfortable. Once you have adjusted 
your body, once you have adjusted your posture, become 
still and bring your awareness to chidakasha. 

Step 2: In chidakasha, the space in front of the closed 
eyes, the space of chitta, observe the movement, the 
arrival and departure of colours, streaks of light, shapes, 
figures, movements. Whatever you can see happening 
in chidakasha, observe it. As you observe chidakasha, 
mentally see the emergence of a jyoti, a flame, in the 
centre of chidakasha, a flame that appears out of nowhere. 
It emerges from the dark shadows and takes a luminous 
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form. Move that luminous form to the centre, to the 
middle of the chidakasha space. 

Step 3: While maintaining the awareness of the jyoti in 
chidakasha, think of three qualities or strengths that you 
are able to see in yourself. Think of three constructive, 
creative, positive qualities that you express in your day-to- 
day life, not in reserve, but in use all the time. Not qualities 
that you want to have, but ones that you have. Something 
that is an expression of the positive, harmonious, kind and 
compassionate you. Identify the three qualities. From the 
list of strengths that you wrote down earlier, pick three with 
which you identify now. These should be three strengths 
that you are able to use on a day-to-day basis, expressing 
the positive, the harmonious and the creative in you. Now 
out of the three, pick the one which you consider to be the 
weakest of the three. Out of the three which you selected, 
identify the one which you consider to be weakest and which 
can be strengthened and cultivated to its full potential. 

Step 4: Look at the next column of weaknesses, short- 
comings and limitations. Identify three. Be objective and 
clear about these. Identify the three weaknesses which are 
the medium for you to express the negative, something 
you experience and live on a day-to-day basis. Out of the 
three which you have identified, pick the one which is the 
strongest. Pick the strongest weakness and take a sankalpa 
to work with it for one month in order to overcome it. 

Step 5: This was in relation to yourself. Now, think of a 
person with whom you interact: a friend, a companion, 
an associate, a well-wisher. Think of a person. Look at the 
three strengths of that other person from your perspective. 
What could those three strengths be in the other person? 
Once you have identified the three qualities or strengths 
in the other person, whether associate, friend, partner or 
family member, whoever it may be, identify the one which 
is the strongest quality, the best quality. 

Step 6: Just as you thought of the other person’s qualities 
and strengths, think of three weaknesses in that person. 
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Think of three shortcomings, limitations and weaknesses 
in the other person in whom you just saw the three good 
qualities. Out of the three, pick one. Identify one that 
you feel is hampering the process of improving your 
connection, relationship, understanding and happiness. 
Out of the three shortcomings, pick one, and make a 
sankalpa to help the person overcome that weakness. 

Step 7: You have been looking at yourself, your weaknesses 
and strengths. Then you have been looking at a person 
with whom you interact on a regular basis, considering 
that person’s strengths and weaknesses. You have taken 
a sankalpa to cultivate positivity and to overcome the 
limitation which you have identified in yourself. You have 
also taken a sankalpa to help the other person overcome a 
limitation, difficulty or problem. Finally, take a sankalpa to 
bring strength, life, joy and fulfilment in your own life and 
in the life of the other being. 

Step 8: Now stop this practice and externalize the mind. 
Externalize the awareness. Become aware of the external 
environment. Breathe in deeply and chant the mantra Om 
three times. 


Hari Om Tat Sat. 
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Appendix 3 


Meditation to 
Develop Positivity 


All is good. 
All is sacred. 
All is one. 
Allis God (Brahman). 


These thoughts were given by Swami Sivananda as a means 
to overcome opinions of likes and dislikes, and instead accept 
everything in a positive way. You can focus for one situation 
on one sentence only and dispel the negative with one of the 
positive affirmations. Or you can look at the same situation 
including all four affirmations. Two examples show you how 
you can bring positivity, connection and happiness into your 
life. For as Swami Satyananda said, “Happiness is not the 
quality of the world; it is the quality of the mind.” 
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ALL IS GOOD 


Step | (Preparation): Sit down comfortably, body upright 
and straight, hands on the knees in jnana mudra or chin 
mudra, eyes gently closed. Become aware of the whole 
body. Awareness of the whole physical body. Make your- 
self comfortable. If there is anything tight, loosen it; if 
you are uncomfortable, adjust yourself and make yourself 
comfortable. 

Step 2: For a few moments just watch the body, be the drashta 
of your body. As an observer, with detachment, identify 
the state of the body at present, identify the predominant 
experiences of the body — comfort, discomfort, restlessness, 
stillness, ease, unease, tension, relaxation, balance, 
imbalance, heaviness, lightness. Become aware of all the 
predominant experiences of the physical body. Identify 
them, watch them, observe them. Be a witness to every 
experience of the body. 

Step 3: Now begin the practice of reviewing the day. Go 
step by step through the day, recreating certain situations, 
encounters that appear in front of your closed eyes. Out 
of all those moments, choose one which was disturbing, 
unsettling or irritating. A moment which caused you 
annoyance, pain or hurt. Identify your feelings and the 
cause. Identify the reason behind your feelings — is it an 
opinion, a critical, judgemental attitude? Identify your 
likes and dislikes, your raga-dwesha, your attraction and 
rejection of something. Be honest and accept your reaction 
and feeling fully. Accept your irritation, your anger, your 
pain and disappointment. 

Step 4: Looking at the same situation, make an effort to 
see something positive in it. Besides the negative feeling, 
is there any aspect to the situation that is positive? Any 
insight, understanding, anything that may help you to 
see not only the dark side but may give you a glimpse 
of light. Maybe in the external circumstance there were 
positive, even beautiful and uplifting elements. Look at 
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the other person or the other people who were part of 
the encounter — not everything is negative about them. 
See and identify the positive side and elements. Look at 
yourself, were there feelings other than those of pain and 
frustration? Were there positive feelings which you can 
identify now? 

Step 5: Look at the whole situation again. Balance the good 
and the bad, the negative and positive. Be honest. Even if 
the negative and hurtful still weighs heavier, accept also 
the good. Nothing is only bad, dark and negative, if you 
want to you can see light and the ray of hope everywhere. 

Step 6: Now say to yourself ‘All is good’. Let this be your 
final conclusion: whatever happened, whatever you may 
have felt in regard to the situation, the other people and 
yourself, whatever reaction you may have had -it is all 
good. Feel it from the bottom of your heart. Accept the 
goodness with a sense of relief that, yes, the heaviness has 
gone. Accept with a smile, ‘All is good’. 

Step 7: Externalize. Breathe in deeply and chant the mantra 
Om three times. 


Hari Om Tat Sat. 
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ALL IS ONE 


Step | (Preparation): Sit down comfortably, body upright 
and straight, hands on the knees in jnana mudra or chin 
mudra, eyes gently closed. Become aware of the whole 
body. Awareness of the whole physical body. Make your- 
self comfortable. If there is anything tight, loosen it; if 
you are uncomfortable, adjust yourself and make yourself 
comfortable. 

Step 2: For a few moments just watch the body, be the drashta 
of your body. As an observer, with detachment, identify 
the state of the body at present, identify the predominant 
experiences of the body — comfort, discomfort, restlessness, 
stillness, ease, unease, tension, relaxation, balance, imbal- 
ance, heaviness, lightness. Become aware of all the pre- 
dominant experiences of the physical body. Identify them, 
watch them, observe them. Be a witness to every experience 
of the body. 

Step 3: Now begin the practice of reviewing the day. Go step 
by step through the day, revisit a situation, an encounter 
that caused strife, conflict or disharmony between you and 
someone else. Identify your feelings of separation, irrita- 
tion or anger. What were the reasons behind the tension 
and resentment? Look at the cause, the other person and 
yourself. Be honest. 

Step 4: Looking at the same situation, make an effort to 
bridge the distance. Replace differences with connection. 
Make an effort to find a meeting point between you and the 
other person. Try to list five points you have in common 
and five points where there is divergence of opinion and 
expression. What could possibly unite you? What do you 
have in common? Ensure that on the scale the common 
elements outweigh the differences. See that the differences 
are superficial, temporary and no reason to suffer any dis- 
cord. Examine the situation, the other person and yourself 
with the strong motivation to create harmony and express 
goodwill. 
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Step 5: Now remember a situation where you have changed 
your opinion. You have become friends with a person you 
used to dislike, avoid or quarrel with. Remember a person 
who was a good friend and now you are estranged from or 
disinterested in. Perhaps you have developed a dislike for 
the person whose company you used to cherish. Be aware 
of the short-lived nature of likes and dislikes. 

Step 6: Return to the initial situation of disagreement. Look 
at the whole situation and the other person again. Now say 
to yourself ‘All is one’. Accept the underlying thread which 
connects you with every living being. This thread 1s eternal. 
It is above and beyond the pettiness of personal whims 
and fleeting identification. Know that you can disconnect 
from the lower sentiments and become one with higher 
sentiments of acceptance, friendliness and unity among 
all. Cherish the feeling of lightness and positivity. Accept 
with a smile that ‘All is one’. 

Step 7: Continue, adding the affirmation, ‘All is good’. Know 
that the unpleasant situation served its purpose. If you are 
able to overcome strife to find balance and harmony, then 
you can give meaning to the initial conflict. Now truly ‘All 
is good’ for there is no longer any separation. You are 
aware of the thread connecting you with everything. 

Step 8: Continue. Accept that this thread is sacred, it is the 
most sacred part of your existence. It is the most intimate 
part, it is you. Say to yourself, ‘All is sacred’ and feel the 
presence of this thread in whatever way as light, colours, 
sound, any form you feel drawn to. 

Step 9: Feel the union between you and your immediate 
environment. Slowly expand the environment into the 
distance and feel connected with everything you encounter. 
Give a name to this connection, the unifying force and 
field you are a part of. You may call it the spirit, the Self, 
atman or soul, consciousness, bliss or love; you may call it 
God. Repeat to yourself, ‘All is God (Brahman)’. Intensify 
the feeling of oneness. Know that you can have this feeling 
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at any time in any circumstance. Feel peace within you and 
emanating from you. 

Step 10: Externalize. Breathe in deeply and chant the 
mantra Om three times. 


Hari Om Tat Sat. 
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Appendix 4 


Nirvanastakam Meditation 


Raiena, 


m-qaai an-A A are 
34 ARA a a T | 
aa aa AA ast a arg: 
faaraaen: feratsé RASE 11 


Ramae: feratsd ISEA 121 


aÀ m- a À A-AA, 

Fal 4a X Ja TITS: | 
a Fat a Tat FAT T NA: 

faaaaen: fAs ASEA 13 
qy a mia ae a ga 

a Fett a A A Aa A A: | 
ae Hod Ja AST a AT 

Raras: fas ASEA 11 4 1 
a gegi Vor a À AAE: 

fa ta A tat m a AT | 
a oe ft peia fore: 

faaraaen: feratsé ASEA 115 1! 
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até Afia fraR-Sat 


Aara waa UAFA 
qaii Aa afd TA: 
Raast: ASE ASET 116 1! 


a ma: ma: ma: WS: 3% I 


NIRVANASTAKAM 


Mano-buddhyahankara-chittani naham 
Na cha Srotrajinve na cha ghrananetre. 
Na vai vyoma bhumirna tejo na vayuh 
Chidanandartpah Sivo'ham Sivo'ham. 


Na vai prana-sanjna na vai panchavayuh 
Na va saptadhaturna va panchakosah. 
Na vakpani-padau na chopastha-payu 
Chidanandartpah Sivo'ham Sivo'ham. 


Na me raga-dvesau na me lobha-mohau, 
Mado naiva me naiva matsaryabhavah. 

Na dharmo na chartho na kamo na moksah 
Chidanandartpah Sivo'ham Sivo'ham. 


Na punyam na papam na saukhyam na duhkham 
Na mantro na tirtho na veda na yajnah. 

Aham bhojanam naiva bhojyam na bhokta 
Chidanandartipah Sivo'ham Sivo'ham. 


Na mrtyurna Sanka na me jatibhedah 
Pita naiva me naiva mata na janma. 

Na bandhurna mitram gururnaiva Sisyah 
Chidanandartipah Sivo'ham Sivo'ham. 


Aham nirvikalpo nirakara-rupo 
Vibhutvachcha sarvatra sarvendriyanam. 
Na chasangatam naiva muktirna bandhah 
Chidanandartpah Sivo'ham Sivo'ham. 


Om śāntih santih śāntih 
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Iam not the mind, nor intellect, nor thought, nor this ego. 
I am not a slave of the senses, bound by their limitations. 
Neither am I ether, fire, nor air. 

Iam the soul of knowledge and bliss. I am Shiva, I am Shiva. 


I am not that which is called prana, nor the five vital airs. 
I am not the seven components of the body, 

nor the five sheaths, 

Nor the five organs of action. None of these I am. 

Iam the soul of knowledge and bliss. I am Shiva, I am Shiva. 


Iam not spurred by aversion or clinging, greed or delusion; 
Neither envy nor pride, duty nor purpose, 

Not desire, not freedom can these ever touch me. 

Iam the soul of knowledge and bliss. I am Shiva, I am Shiva. 


I am beyond the dualities; I am not virtue or vice, 

not pleasure or pain, not mantra or pilgrimage, 

not Veda or sacrifice. 

Iam notthe enjoying, neither the enjoyable nor the enjoyer. 
Iam the soul of knowledge and bliss. I am Shiva, I am Shiva. 


I have risen above death and fear. I have no father, 

no mother; 

Birth and caste I do not have, 

No friend, no relation, no master nor disciple. 

Iam the soul of knowledge and bliss. I am Shiva, I am Shiva. 


I am changeless, formless, forever the same 

And being all-pervasive I am omnipresent. 

I am beyond freedom and attachment of the senses. 
Iam the soul of knowledge and bliss. I am Shiva, I am Shiva. 
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This chant by Adi Shankaracharya is a sadhana of jnana 
yoga. The first five verses are the sadhana of disconnection. 
Through poetry the neti-neti — “I am not this, I am not this” 
is expressed, and the sadhaka is guided to disidentify from 
body, mind, learning, rituals and social roles. The last verse 
leads the sadhaka to the goal — identifying and merging with 
the ‘thread’, the all-embracing essence of everything. 

Over forty elements or components are listed which the 
sadhaka can learn to disconnect from. This is not an elusive 
philosophy for the learned and wise, but a practical guide to 
free yourself from the restrictive and restricting entanglement 
with the world and to walk towards living your pure, 
unconditioned nature. Develop awareness of Nirvanastakam 
and apply its wisdom. Here are examples of how jnana can 
become a reality in your daily life. 

When sick know that you are not sick, only the body 
is not in the state of ease. Your body needs your care, rest 
and medical attention. At the same time, make the effort to 
disconnect from the physical discomfort and pain. Separate 
the physical discomfort from yourself. Do not let the body 
affect your mind, emotions, moods. You are not a sick person; 
only the body is out of balance. Be aware of the difference. 

When feeling envy, know that it is a condition of the mind 
which is limiting your natural, happy and spontaneous being. 
You are not envy; envy is an expression of the mind. Change 
the expression. Practise pratipaksha bhavana and replace envy 
with happiness. Feel happy for the person who has or is what 
you desire. Feel how the heaviness of envy leaves you and is 
replaced by the lightness of positive feelings and sentiments. 

When practising your mantra, going to sacred places or 
performing any ritual, know that you are not any of those. 
Be positive about the practices and grateful for having ways 
to explore yourself and your connection with the spiritual 
dimension of your existence. This dimension is part of your 
everyday life, yet is too often ignored in the hustle and bustle 
of the world. Mantras, temples and ceremonies help you to 
discover, express and live the joy and happiness that you are. 
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Notes 


Notes 


Notes 


® 
SATYANANDA YOGA 
BIHAR YOGA 


Following its Golden Jubilee in 2013, which celebrated the 
conclusion of 50 years of yoga propagation, Bihar School of 
Yoga embarked upon the ‘2nd Chapter of Yoga’. Yoga is to be 
experienced and lived as a sadhana and lifestyle. 


The series of Yoga for Everyone offers an overview of various 
branches of yoga, and includes practice capsules for different 
groups and conditions. 


Jnana Yoga for Everyone: Overview and Practice Capsule describes 
the many facets of jnana yoga, including the aims, practices, 
spiritual diary questions and lifestyle adjustments. Jnana yoga 
capsules are presented for youth, parents, professionals, the 
elderly and sadhakas. Practices are included to make jnana yoga 
a living reality in day-to-day life. 
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